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Critical Views of Advanced 
-Management Programs 


— 


} PpRowaB_y the most important develop- 
ment in the field of adult education 
that has occurred in decades is the 
Advanced Management type of program 
' now being presented by universities. 
For a long while the academic world 
has vainly tried to make the world of 
business and industry recognize the 
practicality of advanced and continuing 
education. There appears to have devel- 
oped through these programs, at long 
last, a more promising acquaintance 
between these two worlds which has 
potentially untold advantages for each. 
However, there are many signs that this 
budding fully 
develop into an effective partnership. 

* Now that a substantial number of 
companies have used these programs 
for five or more years and universities 
have had «-.perience with the programs 
and with the companies that participate 
it may be timely and healthy to present 
the critical views of each party in 
respect to the other. This discussion, 
therefore, is based on a rather thorough 
examination of the views of many com- 
panies as well as of the universities 
which offer the programs and are 
blended with my own observations, since 
I have seen the total picture for several 
years. 
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The American proclivity for a simple 
packaged solution to problems leads 
many companies to expect too much of 


the programs. Even casual observation 
often reveals that companies consider 
these programs as the “Alpha and 
Omega” of manager development—that 
the only thing a company must do to 
convert a specialist into a generalist is 
to send him to a program. Usually, 
these are the companies that do not plan 
ahead five or ten years in terms of execu- 
tive needs and anticipated position 
requirements, nor do they examine the 
qualitative aspects of the replacement 
problem. Consequently, these companies 
do not have a total planned program 
which provides for individual executive 
growth. Of course, it is such a company 
that expects miraculous changes to 
occur in a man because of his participa- 
tion in a university program and then 
are subject to a sense of disappointment 
when it is realized that nothing of the 
sort happened. 

The second observation deals with 
company failure to prepare a man for 
participation in a university program. 
Too often the executive is not involved 
in the decision as to whether he should 
attend a program and which one he 
might prefer. The executive must be 
involved in the decision to take this 
form of training. If he is being “sent” 
he is a captive audience. If he cannot 
accept the need for this kind of training 
he may resent the whole idea and there- 
fore it will have no effect or even an 
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adverse effect on him. This might indi- 
cate more skillful counseling with such 
people before the decision is reached 
to send him. 

Unless a company cooperates with a 
man who is about to leave for a pro- 
gram by aiding him in numerous ways 
“cover” his position while absent he will 
be concerned about his responsibilities 
during the period of his attendance. His 
duties must be so completely absorbed 
by others, preferably of his own choos- 
ing, that he will be able to concentrate 
on his own participation. Anything less 
than complete freedom for the partici- 
pant will limit the return on the com- 
pany investment. Unfortunately, daily 
telephonic the 
office is witnessed in many schools, a 
practice which indicts the man, his com- 
pany and the program. Too often the 
company fails to condition a man as 


communication with 


to what to expect from attendance at a 
program unless, by chance, a registrant 
has been “briefed” in advance by a 
previous participant he is often at a loss 
to anticipate the work and the routine 
he will follow. To quote one man, 
“Before going away I did not know if 
it (the program) would resemble a con- 
ference. a convention, a seminar, a vaca- 
tion, a revival, a brain-washing or a 
combination of them all.” Finally, an 
effort should be made to determine if 
the man’s reading skills are adequate 
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for the requirements of the program, 
and if not, to offer training. | 

But the uneasiness of the man who is 

poorly prepared to leave his job is 
nothing compared to his discomfort 
when he returns unless the company has 
well-developed plans providing for his 
re-assimilation. Otherwise, he is cer- 
tainly “on the spot”. Aside from pre- 
senting to his boss a written evaluation 
of the program and his experience — 
usually a worthless document as an 
evaluation—the new “alumnus” is fre- 
quently at a loss as to what is expected 
of him. He has reason to feel that some 
obvious return on the company invest- 
ment is expected and he is aware too, 
that his associates and especially his 
subordinates are quietly watching for 
significant changes in his methods, 
organization or attitude. He knows that 
even when a man returns from just a 
vacation he is expected to have some- 
thing to show for his absence if nothing 
more than a tan or a mounted fish. This 
feeling of being in the spotlight, com- 
bined with the pressure of picking up 
the reins of the job, frequently result in 
a permanent dilution of his good inten- 
tions of being a better executive. 

It appears to this observer that any 
company has two obligations to the man 
upon his return to the company; first, to 
provide him with an additional week at 
home to take “a good long look” at his 
recent experience; to re-evaluate his 
philosophies, assess and calibrate new 
views and attitudes and plan his course 
of action and mode of conduct. The 
second obligation deals with the creation 
of a freedom—a “climate” which per- 
mits experimentation and the right to 
try and to fail—an atmosphere which 
encourages innovation and the operation 
of the “feed-back” principle. There are 
other aspects of a “follow-up” to one’s 
participation in a university program 
which, while they are of importance, 
will not be discussed here. 

One of the greatest indictments is 
aiméd at the company which fails to 
select the right program for each execu- 
tive. And a program is “right” only if it 
meets the needs of the executive. As pre- 
viously stated, too many companies fail 
to engage in an effective method of 
diagnosis of an executive and of his 
needs. It seems that the men who benefit 
the least from their participation are 
those whose companies do not have such 
an executive appraisal method. Once 
these needs are understood it isn’t too 
difficult to find the university program 
best fitted to fill some of the needs. 


But to avoid any misunderstanding, let 
it be clear that no program can possibly 
fill all the needs of any executive. Some 
companies thoughtlessly classify the 
programs according to duration, loca- 
tion, size and average age of the group, 
organizational level and what is thought 
of as quality. But in doing so they con- 
sider only the least important factors 
with the exception of quality. Even then 
they err, for a program has quality only 
in terms of its ability to meet the defined 
needs of the individual executive. 

For instance, they seem to forget that 
some programs use a subject-matter sort 
of approach while other programs 
emphasize a problem-solving approach 
on the broad administrative front. 
Either approach is good or bad only as 
it relates to the needs of the executive 
and the method by which he would best 
learn or change attitudes. 

It may seem trivial, but some men 
will study best in a city atmosphere 
while others, of equal maturity and 
potential, must find a program far 
removed from the tempo and confusion 
of a city. Those who are introverts 
should go to one program while those 
who are extroverts (to their advantage) 

should go to another. 

An executive who is apt to be annoyed 
by eating three meals a day for weeks 
off a tray, cafeteria fashion, should not 
go to certain programs. And the man 
who demands certain privacies should 
avoid some programs as would the man 
who wants a good bed rather than a 
cot that sags in the middle. 


B™ MOST importantly, these com- 
panies seem to ignore the difference 
in the learning process which is found in 
equally good programs. Some programs 
rely on one of the “57 varieties” of the 
Case Method and the informal “bull- 
session”; others have varying types of 
informa] discussion which may be very 
effective with certain types of executives 
while still others go in for the lecture 
and the question and answer method. 
In truth, each is effective and “the best” 
for certain types of executives. But it 
is up to the company to determine the 
subject matter and the learning process 
which each of their executives requires. 

In summation, it is essential that the 
correct program be found for each 
executive. That task is not as difficult 
today as it was only a few years ago 
because the number of programs has 
more than doubled in number and each 
is different from the others in many 
significant ways. Yet, at the same time, 
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it is a more difficult task than previously 
since a more detailed understanding of 
each program is required and variations 
are more numerous and subtle. 

But the task of matching the man 
and the program is not the exclusive 
responsibility of the company; it must 
be shared by the university. While ¢.. 
eral university programs have Commit. 
tees of Admissions, their functions, jn 
most cases, is only perfunctory. Of the 
thirty programs now in existence only 
a few attempt to study the applicant 
and his company to determine if he and 
the company will benefit from his par. 
ticipation in the program. Unfortun. 
ately, the process of selection contains 
but little real selection. In their desire 
to fill vacancies some of the universities 
are apt to admit anyone who approxi- 
mates their ideal participant. At other 
times the universities are high-pressured 
into taking a candidate who, in their 
judgment, is not qualified. These prac. 
tices are to be regretted for ultimately 
they will contribute to the breakdown 
of this type of education. 

Of course, it is possible that the uni- 
versities have never developed an 
“image” of the type of executive they 
seek. It is essential that it be done and 
then adhered to in their selection proc. 
ess. The lack of such definition is appar: 
ent in the literature about the programs | 
published by some of the universities, | 
The use of ambiguous terms is common. | 
place, terms such as “Middle Manage. | 
ment’, “Policy-making Official’, “Prom. | 
ising man”, “Potential Executive”, “Pro- | 
motable man” and “Junior” or “Senior © 
executive’. The universities have an | 
obligation to themselves and to industry | 
to become more selective of participants | 
for, by their own admission, from five , 
to twenty percent of their “students” are | 
relative misfits. 

Many an observation has been made 
that faculty leaders are not properly 
chosen. The specific complaint is not 
related to the adequacy of the body of 
subject matter possessed by the faculty. 
Indeed, professors are universally recog: 
nized as experts in their respective 
fields. But there are numerous com- 
plaints that their subjects are dealt with 
as so much theory unrelated to prac- 
tice and more properly aimed at the 
experience level and comprehension of 
the youthful graduate student or even 
the undergraduate. It is sometimes felt 
that too many professors are imprac- 
tical due to a lack of understanding of 
mature executives, of their problems 















and of how they think and act and feel. | 
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Thus, the term “Senior Professor” is 
often lacking in significance. How to 
overcome this criticism is subject to 
separate treatment, but it is a problem 
that must be tackled. 

Another valid criticism of some of 
the programs concerns their mis-use of 
business men as faculty leaders. Ironi- 
cally, it appears that the professors may 
be “selling themselves short” by expect- 
ing a business man to possess teaching 
«kills. The desire to have presented the 
realistic view of the business man is as 
worthy as it is naive. But rarely does 
the business man have lecturing ability 
or the skills required of a discussion 
leader or a case-study moderator. It is 
virtually impossible to completely inte- 
grate the business man and his contribu- 
tion into the total program. Among 
other things, his stay is too brief. Fur- 
thermore, there is usually lacking ade- 
quate administrative control over the 
outsider, his material and his methods. 
Of course, there are notable exceptions 
and such business executives make a 
priceless contribution. Ordinarily, how- 
ever, they should be used as special 
speakers or in a mixed panel of profes- 
sors and executives. 

In general, and quite properly, the 
programs stress the management of one’s 
job and not the management of one’s 
self. It must not be forgotten, however, 
that the great majority of the men par- 
ticipating in these programs are having 
their initial experience with executive 
responsibilities. For the first time their 
work is that of the generalist and not 
that of the functional specialist. In most 
cases they are dealing with forces and 
factors which are new to them. Indeed, 
their whole method of operation, and 
problems too, are apt to be alien to their 
background. It is at the time of this 
significant transition that promising men 
often “come a cropper’. Their responsi- 
bilities are enlarged, the pressures 
greater and their frustrations more 
annoying and numerous. This period is 
sometimes referred to as the “ulcer age”. 
Frequently, the new or young executive 
is as confused about his “world” as is 
the adolescent boy. 

The universities have an opportunity 
of directly acquainting the individual 
with the “facts of executive life”. For 
instance, it would be helpful if the 
factors that contribute to the breakdown 
of executive efficiency and executive 
health could be identified along with the 
various “releases” from tension that one 
can cultivate. But, of course, the impor- 
tant contribution which the programs 


can offer in this respect is to make the 
participants aware of the problem and 
in this awareness be prepared to cope 
with the problem before it arises. 


ERHAPS the emphasis should be on the 

development of the “whole man” and 
not on the executive. A few of the pro- 
grams have made a commendable 
though limited effort to do this. One 
offers special classes in the appreciation 
of music and literature while another 
offers instructioh on Saturday mornings 
in Personal Estate Planning and Insur- 
ance. Each of these has proved of value, 
the men testify, but the greatest praise 
is given to the course in music! Of course 
there are other fields of interest that 
could be cultivated but normally they 
are rejected on the grounds that such 
interests can be developed elsewhere. 
But the hard, cold fact is that ordinarily 
they are not developed at all. There 
remains the thought, however, that these 
up-and-coming executives must learn 
how to manage themselves as well as 
their jobs. 

The universities also have the oppor- 
tunity to acquaint the participants with 
the nature and application of new con- 
cepts, both managerial and _ technical. 
In many companies there is much said 
about Operations Research, Data Proces- 
sing, Research Administration and Auto- 
mation, to mention only a few trends or 
activities. While in certain companies 
these terms are meaningful, a_ real 
understanding of them is not at all com- 
mon as revealed by private confessions 
of participants in the programs. Per- 
haps the programs should consider giv- 
ing their students an understanding of 
these terms and make the men aware of 
the nature and uses of new concepts 
and practices as they appear on the 
business horizon. 

An example of recent advance is 
found in the problem which all com- 
panies have of winning a larger share 
of the market—the problem of company 
growth. Many programs devote time 
to marketing, distribution, advertising, 
product and marketing research. But I 
have failed to notice any integration of 
product-planning with overall marketing 
strategy. The truth is that there is a 
new science in ferment, which business 
knows little about, whose subject matter 
is the knowledge which business requires 
to plan its growth on a foundation of 
fact. This new science is being formed 
by integrating, within a unified method. 
the special skills of other sciences and 
professions of which the most important 
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are engineering, marketing, management, 
logical analysis, the social sciences and 
statistics. Such a unifying theory is so 
new that it does not as yet have a name, 
but its impact on business is already 
powerful. It will be the greatest single 
factor in making the term “scientific 
management” a descriptive phrase rather 
than an aspiration. 

If ever we are to up-grade the par- 
ticipants from functional tacticians to 
executive strategists, there is no better 
means at our disposal than the develop- 
ment of an understanding of the factors 
involved in the long-range planning of 
a product line and its profitable disposi- 
tion—the integration of Product Plan- 
ning and Marketing Planning. Conse- 
quently, it seems that the program plan- 
ners might consider offering training in 
a broad, comprehensive approach to the 
problem of company growth rather than 
a study of the separate elements inci- 
dent thereto. 

Another example of special emphasis 
might be found in Creative Thinking. 
Alex Osborn states that “from a func- 
tional standpoint we might classify our 
mental powers as follows: Absorptive 
powers: the ability to observe and to 
apply attention, Retentive powers: the 
ability to memorize and to recall; Rea- 
soning powers: the ability to analyze 
and to judge; Creative powers: the 
ability to visualize, to foresee and to 
generate ideas”. Through the first two, 
we learn. Through the second two, we 
think. Education and experience do 
much to develop our powers to think, 
to reason and to judge. However, but 
next to nothing is done to develop crea- 
tive powers. According to. Peter Drucker, 
any business has only two functions— 
Marketing and Innovation. If he is cor- 
rect then the battle of ideas becomes the 
heart of business strategy and creative- 
ness comes into its own. 

The ability to think creatively is a 
hallmark of the executive. While the 
university programs could not be ex- 
pected to devote much time to the topic 
of “Creative Thinking” or “Applied 
Imagination” it may not be too much 
to expect that they show their executive 
“students” the principles and some of 
the techniques of the art. Up to now the 
emphasis of the programs has been on 
the development of reasoning power; the 
ability to analyze and judge. Of the 
scores of participants whom I have 
interviewed from one to five years after 
their program participation, not one has 
indicated that he developed any in- 
-reased creative ability. Yet there is 


probably no better way of proving the 
worth of the programs to the support- 
ing companies than to demonstrate the 
application of the principles of Creative 
Thinking. 

If a principal function of manage- 
ment is decision-making, then we are 
jtistified in expecting that the programs 
offer training in that function. To com- 
bat the human—and executive—tend- 
ency to operate on a basis of hunch, 
emotion, experience or sheer authority, 
the programs have been busily stress- 
ing the need for facts, just as business 
has done. Perhaps the emergence of the 
position of “Assistant to” is a result of 
this trend. But there is a vast difference 
between fact-gathering and decision- 
making. While the age-old arts of analy- 
sis and interpretation of facts and of 
synthesis are sometimes skillfully used 
there still remains the problem of “the 
decision”. And here lies the supreme 
skill of the executive. With the con- 
tinually reducing margin of profit and 
the intensification of competition, a 
“sood batting average” in decision- 
making is no longer sufficient. Appar- 
ently, the programs fail to see that the 
heart of the process of converting a 
functional specialist into a generalist 
may lie in the development of one’s 
decision-making ability, especially the 
ability to make strategic decisions and 
not just tactical decisions. 

An entire new set of circumstances has 
stressed the distinction between tactical 
and strategic planning and has empha- 
sized the latter. In any case, it is a rare 
program that examines the anatomy of 
decisions; coldly looks at the road-blocks 
to decisions and explores the total proc- 
ess of “making up one’s mind”. Man- 
agers, in increasing numbers and occu- 
pying positions in large companies far 
below the presidential level are now 
making strategic decisions of consider- 
able importance. No amount of success- 
ful experience in making routine or 
tactical decisions is adequate assurance 
that the manager is capable of long- 
range planning of a strategic nature. 
The ability to do so is one that must 
be possessed and practiced by manage- 
ment and is a responsibility that cannot 
be shared. 

It is apparent that the men who par- 
ticipate in the various programs are 
representatives of companies that believe 
in and practice Management Develop- 
ment. Therefore, it is assumed by the 
program planners that these men under- 
stand and subscribe to the underlying 
philosophy of which they are the bene- 





ficiaries. Nevertheless, the fact is that 
many of these same men do not see the 
need for company planning which will 
assure the strength and continuity of 
management, nor do they understand 
the principles or techniques of accom- 
plishing it. It is distressing to find these 
men discrediting Management Develop- 
ment concepts and scoffing at the sugges- 
tion that even a small portion of the 
program be devoted to the topic of Man- 
agement Development. 

It is disappointing too, to find the 
program planners failing to include the 
subject primarily because the “men don’t 
want it”. Ideally, no man should gradu- 
ate who doesn’t have an increased sense 
of personal obligation toward the growth 
of his subordinates and some knowledge 
of how to accomplish it. Perhaps the 
principal contribution which the pro- 
grams can make to this situation would 
be to show their participants that the 
essence of Management Development 
lies in a philosophy of management and 
not in annoying forms, procedures and 
methods. 

If it is correct that the greatest value 
to be found in the programs is the cross- 
fertilization of ideas among the partici- 
pants then it is apparent that the men 
must be kept together throughout the day 
—every day of the program. The richest 
exchange of ideas, experience and rea- 
soning does not occur in the “class- 
room”. It does occur at meals, during 
recreation periods and in “bull-sessions” 
at all hours of the day and night as 
well as over weekends. Perhaps those 
programs which permit their partici- 
pants to disperse for meals, recreation 
and for weekends ought to find a way 
to achieve a greater degree of cohesive- 
ness of their “students”. 


shes values of company participa- 
tion in the programs are difficult to 
ascertain. In their effort to make such an 
assessment several factors are frequently 
overlooked or slighted. First, no pro- 
gram can be judged by one man’s par- 
ticipation. Second, company objectives 
in sending a man to the programs must 
be predetermined, against which changes 
in the man may possibly be compared 
under certain conditions. Third, changes 
in a man should not be looked for pre- 
maturely, perhaps not for a year or 
more. Fourth, the changes that count are 
to be found in the management “cli- 
mate” of the company after a significant 
proportion of its executives have become 
program “graduates”. Fifth, the total 
erowth of an individual should be evalu- 
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-is only one. Finally, it should be recog. 





ated as a whole and not the numeroys 
segments of which the university wor 






nized that an objective appraisal of the 
programs is probably a long way off for 
the required factors of a controlled 
experiment are impossible of attainment, 
If we must rely on a subjective appraisal 
then it should be a multiple appraisal, 
done by several executives together, and 
a very thorough and exhaustive job, 
Furthermore, one appraisal of a man’s 
growth is not sufficient, whether it js 
made six months or six years after his 
program participation. Such a multiple 
group evaluation should be repeated for 
the results of conscientious participation 
in an executive training program are not 
always immediately apparent and are 
not to be compared with a healthy tan 
acquired during a summer holiday for 
they make up in substance and perma 
nence what they lack in coloration. 

While business is busy trying to 
develop the means of judging the worth 
of this form of continuing and advanced 
education for its executives the univer. 
sities should be occupied with intensive 
research into the means and methods by 
which they can develop better learning 
processes for use with their executive 
students. 


Answers to such questions as the fol- 
lowing should be sought: how to achieve 
better integration of subject-matter 
fields; what degree of physical remote. 
ness — “a mountain-top” location —is 
desirable; how to develop a special type 
of professor who is effective in working 
with executives; what is the optimum 
size of the work group; what are the 
ideal homogeneous and _ heterogeneous 
characteristics of the total group; how 
much flexibility should be allowed in 
the program; and, in terms of duration 
of the program, when is the point of 
diminishing returns reached? 

In summation, it may be agreed that 
both Education and Business are to be 
commended for the progress thus far 
made in the development and the sup- 
port of this new type of adult education. 
A complete and effective partnership is 
possible of attainment which will be of 
great benefit to each. Their efforts to 
improve the quality of administrative 
action through formal training have 
already justified the expenditures of 
time and money that have gone into the 
effort. Experience is so limited that, on 
faith alone, this experiment should con- 
tinue to receive the full support of both 
parties. . 
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Books which have recently come “off the press” are 
treated in the form of abstract-reviews in this section 
of “P MA” inall issues throughout the course of the 
year. 


Older books, which have achieved distinction as 
“landmarks” in personnel management, are abstracted 
now and then in certain issues of "P MA”. These 
are covered occasionally in order to bring the books to 
the attention of newcomers and others in personnel 
work who may not have read them before. 





NOTES 








SUPERVISORY AND EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT: A MANUAL FOR ROLE 
PLAYING. N.R. F. MAIER AND OTHERS. 
John Wiley & Sons, 1957. 330 pages. $6.50. 


The principal difficulty in human relations training for supervisors and managers 
continues to be the gap between verbalism and realism. Supervisory training can be- 
come more meaningful only if industrial conflict is more vividly portrayed in action and 
sensed through interpersonal relations of those involved. Professor Maier is among 
the foremost exponents of multiple and single role playing as a path toward better 
a of human behavior in a situation and better decision-making in arriving 
at solutions. 


Through this compilation of twenty (20) cases and their link to role playing as the 
medium, John Wiley & Sons has published a manual which should prove to be a real 
contribution to the field of human relations training. The cases are featured by dis- 
cussion of the various stages—preparation, process, collecting results, brief assign- 
ment of the role for the particular characters in the case through the participants, and 
comments and implications. The 19-page “Introduction” and the analyses of inter- 
action to point up the group interpersonal behavior are valuable features of the book. 
Self-sufficiency is another keynote in this new book, for the cases can be undertaken 
profitably by a self-generating study and discussion group without the services of a 
conference leader—or with one who has moderate skill in conference leadership. This 
promotes the usefulness of the book as a manual to a considerable extent. 


(B—57—1) 








THE OFFICE IN TRANSITION: MEETING THE PROBLEMS OF AUTOMATION. 
E. R. BECKER AND E. F. MURPHY. 
Harper & Brothers, 1957. 190 pages. $3.50. 


To put the book in its proper perspective one would do well to quote part of its objec- 
tive: “To people in business, therefore, this book attempts to show how—to investi- 
gate whether automation will apply i in their office; to select the proper degree of 
mechanization; to train new people in the new skills; to keep employee morale high 
during the transition; to handle human relations under automation; to create understand- 
ing for the new relationship of line and staff; to assume the new responsibilities and 
status that are changing the role of the office manager and supervisor ... .” “*Prepar- 
ing People for Mechanization,” “Human Relations During the Decision,” “The Future 
of White Collar Unionization,” and *The New Status of Management” are four principal 
chapters of the book. The value of this book for the personnel manager is clearly 
evident. 


In its larger objective, however, the volume provides an orientation in office automa- 
tion at large: the meaning of automation; the various approaches such as the punch 
card, the computers, and integrated data processing; programming the work of the com- 
puter; management control in the automated office; and other related aspects of the 
problem. A valuable set of appendixes covering equipment, manufacturers of machines 
and equipment for the automated office, and a compilation of associations, institutions, 
and publications in this field. 


(B—57—2) 











THE ADMINISTRATOR: CASES ON HUMAN RELATIONS IN BUSINESS. 3RD 
EDITION. J.D. GLOVER AND R. M. HOWER. 
Richard D, Irwin, Inc., 1957. 803 pages. $7.80. 


A publication which has become a classic in management education and executive 
development now comes off the press in its third edition. Personnel officers, training 
directors, professors of business administration, industrial psychologists and others, 
familiar with the content of the earlier editions and their use at the Harvard Business 
School initially and subsequently on a wider national scale, will find in this new edi- 
tion more than twenty new cases. Several cases have been displaced to make room for 
better or more functional cases in management training programs. Editorial changes, 
additional excerpts, and other content feature this new edition. The combination of 
excerpts of choice readings pertinent to many subjects and bearing relevancy to 
various cases, the cases which have been tested in action many times, and the very 
valuable “Introduction” establish the excellence of the book. 


Among the new cases in this edition are the following: Allied Food Company, Cannon 
Laboratories, Industrial Chemicals, Inc.; Lancaster Machine Works; National Elevator 
Company; Pan American Steel Company; Providence City Bank; Rockville Quarter- 
master Depot; Worthy Mutual Insurance Company; and others. Among the new reading 
selections are those from de Tocqueville, Dana L. Farnsworth, Justice Holmes, 
Edmund P. Learned, Abraham Lincoln, Herman Wouk, Albert Schweitzer, Adlai 
Stevenson, and others. A welcome addition to the management library and for its many 
uses in management development programs. 


(B—57-3) 
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STRENGTHENING SUPERVISORY AND EXECUTIVE PERFORMANCE. 
AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION (PERSONNEL SERIES NO. 167), 
Amer. Management Ass’n, 1956. 63 pages. $1.75 (AMA members, $1.00). 


pre contributions comprise this AMA booklet, effectively presented, in the following 
order: 


“Needed Depth in Management”—R. C. Ingersoll 

“Getting the Facts About Supervisors and Their Jobs”—C. E. Evans 

“Executive Apprenticeship: Time for Sound Training”—T. W. Prior 

“A Practical Plan for Executive Development”—E. H. Reed 

“The Man in the Gray Flannel Suit—As a Psychiatrist Sees Him*—R. T. Collins 
“Integrity in Business: Assuring Dedicated Management for the Future”——M. H. Baker 


Mr. Ingersoll describes the Borg-Warner program for attaining more depth in manage- 
ment; Mr. Prior provides an account of the Goodyear Rubber and Tire Company; manage- 
ment development at International Harvester Company is presented by its Manager of 
Education and Personnel, Mr. E. H. Reed; a good summarization of research findings 
concerning supervisors and their jobs in three studies undertaken by the Psychological 
Corporation between 1951 and 1955 is presented by the industrial psychologist, Chester 
E. Evans. In a very stimulating article by Dr. Ralph Collings, consulting psychiatrist 
with Eastman Kodak Company, diagnoses the “man in the gray flannel suit.” Business 
per phe ag concern for the community, winning employee loyalty, civic mindedness, 
and tapping the educational opportunities and talent of the generation are discussed by 
the former president of the National Gypsum Company in the closing contribution. 
(B—57—4) 








one ELEMENTS OF SUPERVISION. (2ND EDITION). W.R. SPRIEGEL AND 
THERS. 


John Wiley & Son, 1957. 349 pages. $6.00. 


It will be recalled that among the important contributions to the training of the mass of 
new and inexperienced supervisors during World War II, in undertaking their responsi- 
bilities, was the Spriegel-Schulz volume on “Elements of Supervision.” With added 
strength in its authorship and in an effort to bring it up to date, John Wiley & Sons has 
achieved a second edition which, again, is a valuable contribution to the field of 
supervision. Twenty-seven chapters constitute this new edition, It is significant 
that the first chapter carries the title “The Supervisor—An Organization Man,” an 
intermediary chapter on “The Supervisor—A Responsibility of Management to Men and 
Men to Management,” and a final chapter the title “Managerial Coordination and the 
Supervisor.” These convey the concept of the role of the supervisor and his place in 
the management structure provides more realism, understanding of the key responsi- 
bilities, and the status of the supervisor—more so than is generally afforded in other 
books on supervision. The text is built of a sound combination of theory and practice. 
This is reflected in the various areas of the supervisor’s responsibilities in planning, 
personnel relations, safety, production, maintenance, cost control, quality control, 
inter-departmental relations, and other areas, 


Among the new content in this second edition are discussions of the supervisor’s 
skills in interviewing, time and motion study, stores and material control—and, in 
addition, a section on the supervisor and mental health, and an orientation on statisti- 
cal quality control. An extensive and up-to-date list of references is another useful 
feature of the new edition. (B—57—5) 











SUCCESSFUL HANDLING OF LABOR GRIEVANCES. B.R. CRANE AND 
R. M. HOFFMAN. 
Central Book Company, 1956. 307 pages. $5.95. 


Three major sections comprise this volume: (1) Introduction to Grievance Problems; 
(2) The Grievance Machinery in Labor Agreements; (3) The Achievement of Grievance 
Control and Proper Grievance Handling. An extensive set of appendices and biblio- 
graphy add to the value of this book, The book achieves a good practical tone by 
weaving into the content definitions, technical provisions, legal aspects, standards, 
approaches, attitudes of labor and management, role of key officials or representatives, 
and policies and practices in management-labor relationships in handling grievances. 
To these are added psychological aspects, training of foremen and union representa- 
tives, and general administration of the area of labor grievances. 


The elements of simplicity, stability, and workability should characterize effective 
tievance procedures—with a genuine willingness and cooperative effort of both 
are and management, of course, as basic to the success of the system. The sequence 
of chapters on the grievance machinery is well presented, from the outline of step one 
to the adjustment of pay allowances for grievance time. Of special value, in part 
three concerned with control and handling, are the chapters on management obstacles, 
union blocks, how management can locate the causes of grievances, effectiveness of 
personnel practices, developing foremen to meet their responsibilities, and grievance 
handling from the union side and outlook. The appendices are quite extensive and 
cover typical examples of workers’ grievances, management complaints, contract 
grievance procedures, and examples of grievance forms. (B-57-6) 
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MANUAL OF INDUSTRIAL MEDICINE. (3RD EDITION, REV.). L.C. McGEE. 
Univ. of Pennsylvania Press, 1956. 212 pages. $3.00. 


Personnel managers are afforded through this book a behind-the-scenes view of the 
preparation of a man for the task of practicing industrial medicine, for *the manual 
serves to introduce the medical student to the implications of industrial medicine and 
as an aid to his orientation in the industrial society where he will practice.” Main 
tenance of employee health and preventive medicine is well covered, as is the tradi- 
tional area of detecting and treating disease. A basic introduction to the field and a 
key to the understanding of the benefits of industrial medicine to employee and em- 
ployer is followed by a summarization of the status of industrial health services. — 
Administration of an industrial medicine program in a plant is presented in terms of 
facilities, personnel, relationship to other plant activities, the scope of responsibili- 
ties as defined by the Council on Industrial Health of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, relationship to physicians practicing in the community, and the code of ethical 
practice in labesteinl aadicion. 


The fact-finding role of the physician, to assist management in the placement and 
supervision of the worker, is keynoted in the discussion of physical examinations. The 
major portion of the manual is devoted, for sound and practical reasons, to industrial 
hygiene and toxicology, air pressure, ventilation, humidity, fatigue, noise, dusts, 
umes, gases, poisons, and other hazards. There are special chapters on nutrition, 
sychiatric problems of employees, and the physician and workmen’s compensation, 
he excellent bibliography of some 200 key references is of considerable value. 
(B-57-7) 








HUMAN RELATIONS IN THE INDUSTRIAL SOUTHEAST. GLENN GILMAN. 
Univ. of North Carolina Press, 1956. 327 pages. $5.00. 


This study is a sociological account of how the strong folkways of a community (the 
Piedmont region) have formed the basis for an industrial environment for the textile 
industry and have influenced the philosophy of labor relations of the industry in that 
region, The author, a specialist in industrial management and a sociologist, ap- 
proaches a textile mill community as a unique kind of work-place-people setting and 
one for which the ordinary industrial relations pattern of urban areas cannot be applied. 
Indeed, the purpose of this study was “to furnish the supervisors, administrators, and 
executives of the southeastern cotton textile industry with an orientation toward indus- 
trial relations that would enable them to maintain those relationships to the long-run 
advantage of the industry, the region, and the nation.” 


Mr. Gilman sets the stage for his theme by devoting the first chapter of some 25 pages 
to the problem of industrial relations. There follows a significant sociological ac- 
count of the Piedmont region and its people, the origin and development of the cotton 
textile industry there, and the effect of the national textile industry market on worker- 
management relations in the region, From these forces he notes that personnel policy 
and employee relations were over the years “merely a carry-over of existing folkways 
and mores of the village into the factory—and ‘employee relations’ and the ‘right 
thing’ consisted of the ethical code of the region. The power of community folkways 
has been such that rather than be altered it has, on the contrary, altered the philosophy 
of labor relations in the Piedmont area, 


(B-—57—8) 











MANUFACTURING METHODS AND PROCESSES. ARTHUR C. ANSLEY. 
Chilton Company, 1957. 561 pages. $21.50. 


The pace of technology and the need to keep abreast of the latest developments in 
manufacturing processes is such that bringing these into a single volume is a real 
achievement. This Chilton Company publication achieves this very effectively by the 
combination of text, explanation, and more than 450 illustrations depicting methods, 
equipment, tools, and processes—covering manufacturing methods in many fields. 


While it is intended for executives, design engineers, production managers, and othets, 
this book should be of value to personnel officials responsible for job analysis and job 
evaluation, industrial safety, and other personnel functions dependent upon detailed 
technical understanding of jobs done by employees in a manufacturing plant and the 
latest equipment and processes used. Personnel aspects as such, however, are not 
within the scope of this book. There are covered the following fields and processes: 
Casting, stamping, forging, powder metallurgy, many machining processes, electro- 
forming, metal spraying, abrasive cutting, shoscies and their fabrication, finishing 
processes, ceramics, wiring circuits, woodworking processes, assembling, heat treating 
operations, and the various marking processes such as silk screening, etching, and 
engraving. 


The text introductory to the major processes offer a capsule and helpful orientation to 
a better understanding of the photographs and charts as well as the applications and 
the costs. The concluding chapter is devoted to automation in the field of manufac- 
turing, with more than fifteen varied photographs of automated processes in various 





fields. (B—57~9) 
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TESTED TECHNIQUES OF PERSONNEL SELECTION. ROBERT N. McMURRY. 
Dartnell Corporation, 1955. (12 sections). $20.00. 


Through this publication the Dartnell Corporation provides management with a com- 
prehensive and practical service ranging from orientation concerning personnel selec- 
tion to technical application of the many criteria, tests, and standards. The twelve 
major sections which comprise this manual are: (1) Why every business needs a 
planned selection program; (2) Whom to hire; where to find them; how to screen them; 
(3) What psychological tests contribute; (4) Getting all the facts from and about the 
applicant; (5) The patterned interview and how to use it; (6) Interpreting the patterned 
interview; (7) Motivation and emotional maturity in job placement; (8) Matching the 
applicant and the job; (9) Applying the step-by-step program to selecting plant and 
office employees; (10) Applying the step-by-step program to selecting salesmen; 

(11) Applying the step-by-step program to selecting executives and supervisors; and 
(12) Using the step-by-step program effectively. 


The value of each section is enhanced by exhibits of charts, forms, reproductions, and 
other materials which provide the reader with a better understanding of personnel 
selection as a vital function and with a better sense of practical application. The 
looseleaf binder arrangement and the general format contribute to making this a very 
functional tool in the personnel department and an instructional tool in schools of 
business administration and in in-company training programs. 


(B-57—10) 








HUMAN RELATIONS IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. DANIEL E. GRIFFITHS. 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1956. 458 pages. $5.50. 


Although the dimension, problems, and importance of educational systems has changed 
markedly and their administration more vital in modern society, it has been two 
decades since a comprehensive volume on school administration has been published. 
This new Appleton-Century-Crofts volume is most welcome not only for its timeliness 
but also for its management emphasis on human relations. 


Developed in three major parts the book follows this structure: Part I “Basic Con- 
cepts of Human Relations;” Part II *Some Problem Areas” and, Part III “Case 
Studies.” A special appendix for “Notes on Teaching by the Case Method,” advances 
the usefulness of the book. 


Integrated into Part I are the areas of motivation, perception, communication, power, 
authority, morale, group dynamics, decision-making, and leadership—around the core 
of human relations in management. Some of the problem areas, presented and effec- 
tively discussed in Part II, are: faculty meetings; working with specialists; working 
with the community; working with administrative boards; informal organization; and 
organization for human relations. More than thirty (30) cases are included and are well 
distributed in the broad categories of administrative relations with pupils, with 
teachers, with the Buard of Education, and with other administrators. Extensive and 
current bibliographic references and footnotes provide additional guides of value to 
those charged with management in educational administration. 


(B-57-11) 











PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS FOR PERSONNEL WORK. (WORK GROUP, 
SOCIETY FOR PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION), PAMPHLET NO. 13. 
Soc. for Personnel Adm.,,1956. 32 pages. §$.50. 


Personnel management for organizations in the public service is a large and growing 
responsibility. Personnel offices in municipal, county, state, and federal agencies 
need to be staffed with the caliber of persons who can help render effective service. 
The merit system needs to be strengthened by recognizing the personnel function in 
government as a professional (not a technical-clerical) undertaking and one which 
requires staffs which are professionally trained. A distinguished Committee on Pro- 
fessional Standards, headed by Dr. O. Glenn Stahl as its Chairman, has produced a 
valuable document for this purpose. Mr. Wilton H, Dickerson is credited with much of 
the work in the production of this publication. 


Four sections constitute this booklet: (1) Emerging Professionalization; (2) Char- 
acteristics of Personnel Work; (3) How People Become Personnel Workers; and, (4) 
Preparation for Personnel Work. A valuable feature is found in the appendices: (a) 
Public Personnel Staffs and Salaries; (b) Salaries for Personnel Executives; (c) 
Evaluation of College Courses by Industrial Personnel Specialists; (d) College 
Courses and Personnel Work—and other contents. It is particularly significant to 
note the emphasis on graduate as well as undergraduate preparation for personnel _ 
work, since graduate preparation is of special importance to those with responsibility 
in tests and testing, employee counseling, general employee relations, and supervision 
of personnel functions. The SPA pamphlet provides agencies with a good springboard 
for the moving toward the professionalization of their personnel staffs. (B-57-12) 
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HOW TO HOLD AN AUDIENCE: KEY TO SUCCESSFUL PUBLIC SPEAKING. 
HOWARD A. GARRETT. 
Citadel Press, 1957. 191 pages. $3.50. 


To the extent that communication is becoming a key ingredient in developing personnel 
and promoting better relationships, oral communication is among the principal com- 
petencies needed. This Citadel Press publication provides much content of value in 
developing men as better communicators—before audiences as a speaker, at meetings 
in the role of a chairman, and before committees as a participating committee member. 


Presented ina readable book for the layman and featuring much in the way of advice 
on the “how to” of speaking, the book should serve well in the self-development of 
supervisors and managers. The contents are structured into sixteen chapters: general 
preparation; preparation for a particular speech; speeches on short notice; using notes; 
overcoming nervousness and self-consciousness; developing the speaker’s voice and 
manner; the elements which make for “speaker appeal; and, other related aspects of 
the art of Speaking publicly. Three chapters are devoted to chairmanship, meetings, 
and committees. The author has built this book out of experiences in training many 
persons in business, education, and public life in the art of self expression. He draws 
as much upon the factors of emotional state, organization of ideas, and physical 
aspects of speech and expression as he does upon the actual presentation—a sound 
combination of emphasis. 


(B—57—13) 








RESEARCH IN INDUSTRIAL HUMAN RELATIONS. (INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATION—-EDITORIAL BOARD). 
Harper & Bros., 1957. 213 pages. $3.50. 


Developed originally as Publication No. 17 in the series by the Industrial Relations 
Research Association and now published by Harper & Brothers for a larger national 
audience, this book provides a good assessment of where we are and what is ahead 
in the way of continued progress, problems, and limitations in the research movement 
in industrial relations. The thirteen contributors (comprising the “editorial board”) 
are drawn from the fields of labor, management, education, psychology, and social 
science research centers. 


The contributions are blocked into four main parts of the book: mainly, the research 
movement, the urban-industrial setting, the nature of industrial organizations, and 
trade unions—in each case with research in management-labor relations as the focus. 
James Worthy, Solomon Barkin, Mason Haire and others are among the noted contribu- 
tors, and their views are effectively presented. To be sure, the areas of controversy 
are well presented, too. 


The net implication carried in this series of accounts is that there has developed a 
growing respect for the scholarship, experimentation, and findings of researchers in 
the field of human relations and group behavior. However, much of it is still of 
questionable value for the practitioner—either management or labor—because of the 
limitations of the research. The many accounts of research cited throughout the 
volume, both here and abroad, is of special value to personnel managers and advanced 
students in this field, (B—57-14 











ADMINISTRATIVE BEHAVIOR. 2ND EDITION. HERBERT A. SIMON. 
Macmillan, 1957. 259 pages. $5.00. 


This second edition of “a study of decision-making processes in administrative organi- 
zation” brings up to date what has become a nationally recognized book in public 
administration particularly, since it was first published in 1947, It comes, fortunately, 
at a time when management education and executive development i is becoming increas- 
ingly concerned with the quality of decision-making as the main ingredient sought in 
such programs. The basic structure of the book is retained as in the original edition: 
methods for analyzing human rational choice; construction of a theory of rational 
choice in order to be able to understand the influences that come to bear upon decision- 
making; examination of these influences to have a basis for discussing the effects of 
organization itself on the decision-making process; and, how the analysis can be used 
to deal with questions of organization structure. Separate chapters are devoted to the 
psychology of administrative decisions, the role of authority, communication, organi- 
zational efficiency, and other major aspects. 


A provocative Foreword by Chester I. Barnard is a feature of this new edition. The 
author presents in an Introduction of thirty pages a re-evaluation of management and 
decision-making since he first wrote the original edition more than a decade ago, and 
draws upon current developments in psychology, behavioral science, and administra- 
tive management. 


(B-—57—15) 
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PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT — WHAT IS OUR PURPOSE? P. A. MacINTYRE. 
Canadian Personnel and Ind. Rel. Journal. Vol. 4, No. 1, January, 1957. 
Pages 7-13. 


The Supervisor of Selection and Placement, Simpsons-Sears, Ltd. (Toronto) advances 
the view that personnel management must have as its basic purpose “to aid, encourage, 
and foster the process of management development” of line managers. A case in point 
is the selection of personnel, where it is not enough that supervisors have the ac- 
ceptance or veto power over the selection process in hiring one of a group of appli- 
cants. It is more important that, as a manager, he improve his ability to decide what 
characteristics are important and learn more about intelligent prediction of human be- 
havior of the prospective employees tested and interviewed. Similarly, it is not enough 
that the Personnel Department administer a wage system——for, more important, it 
should help the line managers grow and develop insight and comprehension regarding 
wage administration and its problems. The same objectives should be sought, too, 

in supervisory training, job evaluation, and other personnel areas. 


The goal in view, to justify the purpose of personnel management, is to aid to the 
extent possible in producing creative leaders among line managers—and to the extent 
that this is achieved the greater is the success of the Personnel Department. Mr. 
MacIntyre observes that “we (personnel officials) tend too frequently to want 

authority, indeed, take authority depriving line management of its responsibility and 
hence the opportunity for development (as creative leaders).” Personnel officials 

must resist this tendency and be content with their valuable role as guides and 
catalysts in furthering management development in the line rather than as an “activity.” 





(1-57) 





MORAL RESPONSIBILITIES IN PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. CHARLES B. 
WADE, JR. 
The Personnel Administrator. Vol. 1, No. 4, February, 1957. Pages 7-10. 


In this account which is adapted from a speech before the North Texas Personnel and 
Industrial Relations Conference, the Personnel Manager of R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company treats the subject of ethical concern involved in business administration. 
What are the moral responsibilities in personnel administration? Principally, they 
revolve around the concern for man. This is what distinguishes the responsibility 
from that of a comptroller, chief engineer, or general counsel in an organization. 


In meeting this moral responsibility, the author sets forth several specific obligations. 
First, the moral responsibility of helping the man to help himself in his development 
as an employee and in fulfilling his potential. Second, tapping the motivation of men 
through the medium of participation in the affairs of the organization and achieving the 
satisfactions which come with participation. Third, Jove, as implied in living the 
golden rule in business and personnel relations as in other aspects of life. Fourth, to 
“make decisions on the basis of what is morally right.” 


Mr. Wade traces the evolution of the concepts and modifications of personnel adminis- 
tration over the years. It began as an effort “to improve the skills and the satisfac- 
tions in work by . . . people,” during the late 1930’s had this principal concept altered 
by the legalistic emphasis in regard to labor relations, and has moved to the present 
emphasis on many and varied functions and specializations within personnel manage- 
ment. Personnel management’s moral responsibility, basically, is to see to it that we 
shall not lose sight of the individual as the focus in all of business management. 





(2-57) 








BUDGETS, STAFFS, AND PAY RATES OF PUBLIC PERSONNEL AGENCIES. 
ROBERT J. BATSON. 
Public Personnel Review. Vol. 18, No. 1, January, 1957. Pages 29-34, 


Budget preparation for a given agency must start with an analysis of the responsi bili- 
ties assigned the agency and an estimate of the staff needed to carry out these respon- 
sibilities. To this estimate must be added fixed costs, such as commissioners’ 
salaries, rent, supplies, equipment, etc. An agency already in operation will best 
start with the current year’s budget, and analyze what is needed to do present tasks 
better or to assume new duties. A newly established agency may need to place more 
reliance on comparative data in preparing its first budget. In either case, however, 
the presentation to an appropriating body of a detailed analysis of an agency’s program 
and needs is a better budget justification than a comparison with the budgets and 
staffs of other agencies. 


This article is not intended to tell what budgets, staffs, and personnel director salaries 
should be. Its purpose is to provide some background facts against which a given 
agency may make an intensive study of its own needs. Results are presented of 190 
public personnel agencies which answered a questionnaire in 1956—governmental 
units of cities, counties, and state agencies are included. Eight tables of data are 
given on personnel staff size, Personnel Director salaries, and personnel technician 
salaries—some are compared with the same figures for previous years. 


(3-57) 
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HOW MUCH SHOULD AN EMPLOYEE RELATIONS PROGRAM COST? 
DALE YODER AND ROBERTA J. NELSON. 
Personnel (Amer. Mgt. Ass’n.). Vol. 33, No. 3, November, 1956. Pages 214-226. 


This report attempts to answer the question posed by its title. However, it shows 
that the administration of employee relations programs now costs about four cents per 
employee per working hour, and averages three-tenths of one per cent of total sales. 
This cost is increasing. The most costly activities are those of health and safety 
program and employee benefits and services. The above figures were obtained 
through the fifth annual survey by the Minnesota Industrial Relations Center, and pro- 
vides a yardstick against which individual companies may compare their costs for 
these various programs. 


Tables and charts are given which show the average costs of the fourteen employee 
relations functions, broken down by manufacturing, non-manufacturing and government, 
and also by size of firm and number of plants. Additional information is given on the 
averages of the lowest half and the highest half in terms of costs. The author’s 
classification of employee relations functions include health and safety, staffing, 
employee benefits and services, records and reports, labor relations, departmental 
administration, wage and salary administration, overhead and miscellaneous, training, 
planning, promotion and transfer, personnel rating, audit and review, and research. 
These are listed in order of their average costs. 


(4-57) 








PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT IN A HEAVY CHEMICAL WORKS. J. A. THOMAS. 
Personnel Practice Bulletin. Vol. 12, No. 4, December, 1956. Pages 30-37. 


A program of personnel management was designed and installed to assist management 
in preparing the Chemical Works of Sulphide Corporation Pty. Ltd., for development. 
Management had been given the following tasks: “(a) to rehabilitate the existing 
plants and processes and to raise the standard of plant performance to correspond 
with results achieved in comparable plants in the United Kingdom; (b) to build an 
organization to cope with the proposed development of the works.” 


The early stages consisted of staff training, incentive schemes, and communication. 
All supervisors completed a T.W.I. course (Training Within Industry) in addition to 
technical college courses. Through arbitration with unions an incentive program was 
finally installed which decreased turnover. To facilitate communication a *Works 
Council,” “Foremens Council” and a “Staff Society” were formed. A Works News 
Sheet and an Accident Prevention Committee also were established to aid 
communication. 


“Management believes that the personnel programme is making a real contribution to 
efficiency and good morale... that people cannot be expected to perform efficiently 
unless they are shown how; that the company should pay good earnings as long as 
they are properly related to work effort; that good communication is the essence of 
job interest and co-operation; that good housekeeping, safe working practices, and 
social and recreational activities can make an important contribution to the efficiency 
and general well being of employees.” (5~57) 











STATUS—A PROBLEM IN PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. A. J. EDWARDS. 
Jour. of Public Administration (New Zealand), Vol. 19. No. 1, September, 1956. 
Pages 49-56. 


In New Zealand, as in the United States and other areas of the Western world, the 
prestige of public service employment has fallen considerably in the past twenty 
years. This lowered prestige has had a detrimental effect in both the recruitment and 
the retention of staff. Assuming that a solution to the problems created by lowered 
prestige is desirable, the author suggests a number of ways to repair the damage. He 
admits that “considerable and even drastic measures will need to be introduced to in- 
duce an upward movement in the prestige of the Public Service and the status of its 
employees.” In general, a whole series of status-promoting actions are necessary. 
For example, “the dreadful and outmoded title, ‘clerk,’ should be dispensed with as 
quickly as possible.” Throughout the entire service status symbols should be insti- 
tutionalized and even prescribed by regulation. 


For the prestige of the Public Service as a whole the author prescribes the creation of 
a public relations section. Such a section could work assiduously to insure that a 
more accurate picture of the Public Service is presented to the public and achieve a 
more accurate appreciation of the values of the public service. Mr. Edwards further 
suggests that it would be logical to give the public relations section responsibility 
for the staff training and staff relations functions since “staff training in the Service 
is inseparably part of the public relations function.” 


(6-57) 
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SELECTION, DEVELOPMENT, APPRAISAL 





prego le BUSINESS SCHOOL TRAINS WOMEN FOR EXECUTIVE ROLES. 
- M. SMITH. 


Office Management. Vol. 18, No. 2, February, 1957. Pages 24-26, 80-84. 


An event was marked last year when the Radcliffe College (for women) management 
program was joined with the Harvard Business School program and the faculty of the 
Harvard Business School designated to handle the instructional responsibilities. 
Aiming to prepare women for executive positions or as administrative assistants to 
upper level executives, a considerable number of the women graduates find their way 
into upper level or middle management positions through this program as a base. 


The principal difference is the duration of the program—one year, in contrast with the 
regular Harvard Business School two-year graduate program. But the general emphasis 
and content is similar, with particular stress on the case method of instruction. One 
of the significant aspects of the program is that the Radcliffe women are required to 
have “field work” assignments in business, industry, or government in order to have 
some exposure to management situations in actual practice. Field work is required to 
the extent of ten weeks, distributed as four weeks in the fall term and six weeks in the 
spring term actually working on the job; the former in a production line, clerical, or 
sales assignment, and the latter in an administrative or staff level assignment in a 
different company—and usually as aides to company executives. With the growth of 
administrative functions in industry, Radcliffe graduates in business administration 
are finding their way into these jobs and doing very well, in the judgment of their 
employers. 


(7-57) 











oe STUDY EXECUTIVE SELECTION COOPERATIVELY. STEPHEN 
BBE. 
Management Record (Nat. Ind. Conf. Board). Vol. 18, No. 12, December, 1956. 
Pages 430-432. 


Companies see clear advantages in pooling their efforts in supporting cooperative 
research in executive selection. Two projects are cited as particularly significant: 
(1) a project launched three years ago by the consulting firm, Richardson, Bellows, 
Henry & Company; and, (2) “The Executive Study” undertaken in 1955 and continuing 
through the participation of eleven companies and under the direction of the Educa- 
tional Testing Service in Princeton, New Jersey. The principal aim is to continue 
research and development of procedures for appraising groups of potential executives 
and providing better tools for studying executive development and determining the 
effectiveness of selection procedures. Company participation involves “laboratory” 
study, so to speak, of its own resources, such as in the case of one participating 
company which had tested and interviewed the president, chairman, and more than 500 
executives in this company. 


The characteristics and special efforts of the two projects are presented, including the 
long-range sequence of phases or stages. In addition to the economies achieved by 
sharing expenses and avoiding the high cost of staffing themselves with high-priced 
professional researchers, the value of the cooperative effort is expressed in this 
statement: “... by making a concerted attack on the selection problem according to a 
planned schedule and with responsibilities definitely assigned, there would seem to 
be (for a company) a far greater chance for a successful outcome within a reasonable 
period of time than if each company were to proceed independently ....” (8-57) 











MULTIPLE MANAGEMENT MATURES: A CASE HISTORY. JOHN C. BAXTER. 
Personnel Journal. Vol. 35, No. 7, December, 1956. Pages 254-257. 


An operating official narrates the case history of his company’s experience in install- 
ing and using a multiple management plan at the Rapids-Standards Company, Inc. 
(Grand Rapids, Michigan). Mr. Baxter, Plant Manager, recounts the “selling” of the 
idea to top management, the formulation of the by-laws, establishment of the Depart- 
mental Board, the committees and their activities and results, and other developments. 
The fivefold purposes in the program were: “To assist the management by: (1) Furn- 
ishing ideas and recommendations to the Board of Directors; (2) Acting as a sounding 
board on policy matters; (3) Providing a forum for discussion; (4) Improving communica- 
tions between departments; (5) Developing and training leaders through participation 

in the problems of management.” At a later date modifications in the operation of the 
plan were made to follow more closely that of the McCormick Company (Baltimore, Md.) 
program for multiple management. An evaluation at the close of four years revealed 
certain limitations and, again, new ideas were injected into the program. 


The evolution of the program has been such that two important targets are now set: 

(a) improved management communication, and (b) development of business leaders 
among the management men. The effort of four study/work groups are concentrated 

in these directions—by the Suggestions Group, the Special Studies Group, the Educa- 
tion Group, and the Horizontal Training Group. The major gain implied has been an in- 
creasing maturity of the managerial personnel and the link with top management. 


(9-57) 
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HOW TO PREDICT EXECUTIVE SUCCESS. RALPH M. STOGDILL. 
Management Methods. Vol. 11, No. 5, February, 1957. Pages 33-35. 


Based on a research study undertaken by the Bureau of Business Research, Ohio State 
University, this adapted account in Management Methods sums it up in this way: 

“, . . two factors must be considered in predicting an executive’s success in a new 
assignment—his own record and the record of the man who has held the job before 
him.” The article reveals the results of a study sponsored by the Department of the 
Navy in which there was a very intensive analysis, through questionnaires, series of 
interviews, and review of records, of a group of officers (List A) about to be trans- 
ferred into new positions and the officers who occupied the positions into which the 
List A officers were to move. 


The staff of researchers (industrial psychologists) differed considerably in their pre- 
dictability of the executive success based on behavior and record. Ability to be ef- 
fective in the new job in regard to attending conferences, personnel activities, repre- 
sentation, and professional consultation, for example, was featured by a low 
predictability. It was found that the men in the study “seemed to adapt readily to the 
paperwork and technical demands of their new jobs, but carried with them the same 
patterns of interpersonal relations that they exhibited in their previous jobs.” The 
results of the study suggest that the traditional view that the best predictor of future 
success is a history of past successes should be challenged, and that interpersonal 
behavior required in the new job must be regarded as the key factor in predicting 
executive success. 

(10-57) 








a Ap gall CHARACTERISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL EXECUTIVES. 
. We W N. 
Occupational Psychology. Vol. 30, No. 4, October, 1956. Pages 228-231. 


When leading a class of 20 executives, the author asked each to list in 50 words the 
reasons why they thought their best executive was outstanding. These reasons were 
then combined (there were 29 separate ideas). Those most frequently expressed 
pictured an executive, thus: “He is a man who gives reasons for his orders, welcomes 
advice and ideas from his staff, and is interested in his subordinates; who sets a good 
example; who is honest, sincere, determined and courageous; who is personally like- 
able, courteous and pleasant; who gives encouragement and praise; and who has high 
technical ability.” Most of these characteristics can be regarded as components of a 
more embracing and dynamic quality, namely, an understanding of people and an 
interest in them. 


The group’s definition does not emphasize three other characteristics which the author 
considers to belong to executives. First are those powers of thought required to deal 
rationally with the numerous problems of fact and figure with which he is confronted 
day by day. Second, the executive’s role is not that of “his brother’s keeper.” His 
interest in people is guarded and guided by a sense of detachment; he needs to take 
the impartial view. Third, an executive should desire to be an executive; he should 
want to have power and authority over people exercised for the total good of the 
organization. 


(11-57) 











A NEW RECRUITMENT AND TRAINING SCHEME FOR SENIOR HOSPITAL 
ADMINISTRATORS.  T. E. CHESTER. 
Public Administration. Vol. 36, Winter, 1956. Pages 425-429. 


In an extensive review of the British National Health Service a particular weakness 
was noted in the recruitment and training of the administrative staffs in British 
hospitals. There was especially a lack of any national plan for attracting top notch 
individuals for senior posts. This article outlines the steps which have been taken to 
help alleviate this problem by providing specialized training and experience. 


One of the first steps was to establish higher salaries for those entering the program 
in order to compete for men and women of administrative ability. Initially, there are 
to be sixteen trainees per year entering the program. The program itself is presently 
fixed at three years in length. The first two years provide a period of practical work 
in hospitals, offices, boards and committees, plus formal study at a training institu- 
tion. During the third year the trainee will occupy an administrative post on the staff 
of a hospital ‘in which increasing responsibility will be taken for a branch of the work 
and experience gained in administration.” This program is in its beginning stages 
currently, but the author feels that it has great potential for contributing fully to the 
achievement of its ultimate aim—the gradual building up of a corps of trained 
administrators. 
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SUPERVISORS AND FOREMEN: 
SELECTION, DEVELOPMENT, APPRAISAL 





IT’S A QUESTION OF ETHICS. VIVIENNE MARQUIS. 
Supervisory Management (Amer. Mgt. Ass'n). Vol. 2, No. 2, January, 1957. 
Pages 2-8. 


A very sound precept is advanced to the effect that the atmosphere or climate of a 
workplace, the general spirit in which a group of people work together, ‘invariably 
reflects something of the character and personality of the manager in charge .. . If it 
is riddled by doubt and suspicion and insecurity, if buck-passing and petty rivalries are 
rampant, then the chances are that the leader’s personal values and ethics won’t stand 
close scrutiny ... for he sets the tone.” The pitfalls in the breach of ethics in work 
relationships are well presented—handling confidential information of a corporate 
nature or personal information of a subordinate, and the impact of breaking a confi- 
dence; the distinction between encouragement and promises, and their impact if not 
fulfilled; the ethics in forthright handling of a psychological problem rather than 
“winking” at it and thereby compounding the injustice to the employee; and the sins of 
omission such as “failure to give credit where due, (failure) to come forward and 

admit a mistake, to neglect an important responsibility, to damn by faint praise, to 
surrender a position of trust by sheer default.” 


Of considerable value to supervisors and managers is the reproduction of the set of 
guides that Chrysler Corporation has developed for its own managers. This is 
presented as cautions or don’ts concerning the supervisor with superiors, the super- 
visor with other supervisors, the supervisor with his workmen, and the supervisor with 


the public. 
(13-57) 











THE FOREMAN’S ROLE IN PERSONNEL SELECTION. W. W. HOLMAN. 
Manage. Vol. 9, No. 4, January, 1957. Pages 29-34. 


Although operating foremen frequently blame the personnel office when a new employee 
doesn’t “work out,” the author contends that when properly utilized the personnel 
office can be of real assistance. There are a number of ways in which the foreman and 
the personnel man can work together to obtain the right man for the right job. Through 
a number of case situations the author indicates how such cooperation might bring 
results. In one situation the personnel officer devised a set of standards by calling 
together the various supervisors in his plant and asking them what they wanted in their 
employees. Through meetings of this sort the personnel officer was able to revise his 
application blank to reflect some of the qualities, characteristics, or backgrounds which 
the supervisors considered significant. He was then able to do a better job of screen- 
ing in his rank-and-file hiring system before referring applicants to the foreman. 


Getting the foreman to make a general appraisal of a prospective employee after the 
preliminary screening has been taken care of, but before the actual employment com- 
mitment has been made, is another effective device. When this method is in effect 
the foreman is given an opportunity to greet a new employee, ask several questions of 
a technical nature, and make a general over-all appraisal. No final decision on hiring 
is made until both the personnel officer and the foreman have had time to compare 
impressions. The end result is employee selection which usually satisfies both 
parties. 


- (14-57) 











FOREMEN DURING A STRIKE. J.J. BAMBRICK, JR. AND A. A. BLUM. 
Management Record (Nat. Ind. Conf. Board). Vol. 18, No. 12, December, 1956. 
Pages 426-429, 441-444. 


In the interest of early and effective reconstruction in re-opening a plant when the 
strike ends it is believed sound to take preparatory measures during the course of 
the strike. But the fact is that few companies have such basic plan through a 
statement of practice and procedures in an appropriate manual. “In most cases, 
observed, “the instructions are written and issued to supervisors during the last 
minute scurrying immediately prior to a strike.” Analysis is made of the strike in- 
structions to supervisors and foremen in prepared statements developed by some fifty 
companies. While instructions vary from industry to industry, for the most part the 
strike instructions deal with “the type of work employees must do prior to the strike 
deadline in order to insure an orderly shutdown and to protect valuable machinery and 
equipment.” 


watts 


The account summarizes what supervisors do during strikes (training courses, main- 
tenance work, and serving as communication media), the matter of paying foremen 
during a strike (extent of pay policies, limits on length of time paid, and other con- 
siderations), and examples of formal announcements of instructions to supervisors 
with itemization of the many things to do in the company’s interest. While the article 
is concerned largely with the role of foremen during an authorized strike, considera- 
tion is also given to wildcat strikes—their possible prevention, what to do after it 
starts, and other factors shown in the special manual of instructions for the foremen. 


(15-57) 
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SUPERVISION AND PRODUCTIVITY. L. DAVID KORB. 
Supervisory Management (Amer. Mgt. Ass'n). Vol. 2, No. 3, February, 1957. 
Pages 21-28. 


In presenting the thesis that high productivity reflects good supervision, the author 
Summarizes some of the principal findings in regard to factors in productivity (respond- 
ing to the needs and wants of employees; building group pride and teamwork, develop- 
ing work-oriented employees, setting appropriate work goals, efficiently organizing 

the materials and equipment employees use for production, and other factors). The 
psychological needs of employees to be satisfied, if they are to be responsive in terms 
of high productivity performance, are participation, opportunity, worth, recognition, 

and ego-satisfaction. Supervisors must be conscious of these employee needs since 
they are clearly linked to the supervisor’s unit performance. 


To these there is the concluding list of points in which the supervisor can best manage 
production in his unit: ‘(1) plan and schedule the flow of work; (2) develop efficient 
methods of processing work; (3) organize space and machines; (4) assign and distrib 
ute work; (5) direct the work operations; (6) coordinate the activities of your unit 

with related units; (7) control costs; (8) eliminate unnecessary operations; (9) use the 
services of management specialists in budgeting work activities and breaking bottle- 
necks; (10) arrange for the inspection and evaluation of work output; and, (11) promote 
safe working conditions.” 


(16-57) 








DEVELOPING A YARDSTICK OF SUPERVISORY PERFORMANCE. L.HUTTNER 
AND A. KATZELL. 
Personnel (Amer. Mgt. Ass'n). Vol. 33, No. 4, January, 1957. Pages 371-378. 


This article describes how a forced-choice Performance Report was developed for and 
used in the supervisory manpower program of Pillsbury Mills. It has been shown to be 
a valid gauge of the job performance of first-line production supervisors at Pillsbury, 
and also shows that a forced-choice performance report developed on the basis of 
research elsewhere may be valid for other companies. However, it will have greater 
pa n a new key is empirically derived in each new company in which the form is 
applied. 


A new approach to scoring the forced-choice items (which is described) not only 
appears to improve the validity of the Performance Report but should also serve to 
make the scoring system more meaningful to raters, as well as to aid in the use of the 
report as a counseling and development tool. The particular form of the forced-choice 
method used seems to have encountered no noteworthy degree of resistance from those 
who use it; on the contrary, widespread acceptance of this procedure has been 
evidenced throughout company management. 


The precise, quantitative nature of the Performance Report makes it highly useful as a 
management control in salary determination and in promotions, while its diagnostic 
aspects make it helpful in individual development. The report is now used by Pills- 
bury on an annual basis. 


(17-57) 











SUPERVISORS EVALUATE AE CJOBS. HERBERT HUBBEN. 
Personnel Journal. Vol. 35, No. 7, December, 1956. Pages 260-261. 


The Atomic Energy Commission has long operated on the principle of delegating re- 
sponsibility for personnel management matters to the operating supervisors. The 
account presented here is concerned with supervisory participation in development of 
a job evaluation system. A series of exploratory meetings of personnel technicians 
broke ground in alerting the supervisors to the problems involved in developing a job 
evaluation system for clerical, custodial, administrative, and professional personnel. 


The participation of the supervisors involved a survey of existing systems of job 
evaluation, learning the technical personnel jargon, and through “benchmark com- 
mittees” described and evaluated typical jobs within as well as outside their own field 
of specialization. Review and criticism of proposed job descriptions and evaluations 
provided the supervisors with additional experience in scrutinizing such products. 
Disagreements were presented, analyzed and discussed, and finally resolved before 
being forwarded to the personnel department. However, in this major effort at dele- 
gating personnel responsibility the results have been good: “Grades (job allocations 
and salary levels) are determined rationally in accordance with the described duties 
of the job ... Staff planning has been facilitated through a clearer understanding of 
the place of each . . . Most supervisors are familiar with the system. . . (and) an ; 
encouragingly large majority believe in it.” Improvements are needed and the effort is 
a continuing one. 


(18—57) 
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INDUSTRIAL SAFETY, HEALTH, AND HYGIENE 





EVALUATION AND MANAGEMENT OF THE ALCOHOLIC EMPLOYEE. 
J. A. SMITH, M.D. 


Industrial Medicine and Surgery. Vol. 26, No. 2, February, 1957. Pages 67-72. 


Dr. Smith offers the following suggestions for management in meeting the problem of 
alcoholic employees: (1) Factual and readable information on alcoholism should be 
made available to all employees, and any inquiries should be kept in confidence; (2) If 
a physician is not employed, a Personnel Department member should inform the em- 
ployee of the company’s policy and, if possible, acquaint him with another employee 
who is a member of Alcoholics Anonymous; (3) If medical personnel are available in 
the company, they should become thoroughly familiar with the medical aspects of 
alcoholism and follow-up corrective measures; (4) The alcoholic may, after a physical 
examination, be given antabuse or a similar new drug; (5) Be cautious of dealing in 
ea a about alcoholics, for the problem must be approached individually “.. . 

e must be individually evaluated before agrreee judgment.” The employer’s 
approach to the alcoholic, states Dr. Smith, should be as practical and free of bias as 
circumstances allow .. . and “the management and decision regarding the alcoholic 
employee should be based on bis particular problem, and not on the personal feeling 
of the one charged with helping him.” 


The evaluation of the alcoholic is presented comprehensively and in an excellent way 
—the underlying causes, the physical effects, the psychological problems, the be- 
havior on the job, and the recognition that “the most destructive effect of alcohol is 
not physical but social and psychological.” 

(19-57) 








HOW ABOUT HOISTS? 8B. J. POVOLNY. 
National Safety News. Vol. 75, No. 1, January, 1957. Pages 22-23. 


Electrical and mechanical hoists and cranes make an important contribution to efficient 
material handling. At the same time, however, hoisting equipment introduces a serious 
potential hazard if it is not kept in the best possible operating condition. 


There are many vulnerable links in the “chain of action” when a load is lifted. These 
links are parts of the hoist, and failure of any one will cause the load to fall. It is, 
therefore, apparent that thorough and regular inspection and repair of hoisting equip- 
ment is of vital importance. 


The following procedure is recommended: (1) daily hoist inspection by maintenance 
employees; (2) issuance of inspection rules to and adequate training of all operators; 
(3) equipping of all chain falls and hoists with safety hooks; (4) use of reliable cable 
anchor clamps; (5) proper care of the sheave block assembly; (6) adequate cable 
maintenance. 


(20—57) 











EMERGING INDUSTRIAL HEALTH PROBLEMS. HENRY N. DOYLE. 
Ind. Medicine and Surgery. Vol. 26, No. 1, January, 1957, Pages 1-5. 


In the past 40 years the Public Health Service has observed several changes in the 
character of industrial health problems. In the future, additional changes are in- 
evitable. For instance, as machines of the future become more complex it will become 
imperative to match the man to the machine rather than vice versa. This will, of 
course, necessitate the development of new concepts of the pre-placement physical 
examination. 


Another problem area is in the field of radiological health. Short term results of radia- 
tion are known, but vital data on protracted low exposure are lacking. Other problems 
which will face the industrial physician of the future are the need for basic information 
in the field of industrial toxicology, the necessity for distinguishing between occupa- 
tional and non-occupational diseases, and, adult health maintenance through preventive 
health service. 


By solving industrial health problems as they arise, significant contributions are made 
to the economic and social well-being of the community as well as the health of the 
individual. This must be the goal through a concerted and sustained effort of all 
parties concerned. 


(21-57) 
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WHAT DO WE MEAN BY NEUROTIC ABSENTEEISM? ALAN H. OWEN. 


Personnel Management and Ind. Equipment. Vol. 23, No. 198, December, 1956. 
Pages 321-27. 


The author makes the interesting point that, contrary to general belief, neurotic workers 
are not a bad risk in industry. On the contrary, the real neurotics are one of the most 
conscientious groups in human society. Neurotics in the full psycho-medical sense 
have even less-than-normal tendencies toward absenteeism. Mr. Owen explains his 
point of view by arguing that about 95 percent of the so-called “neurotic” ills cata- 
loged in British industrial surveys are not neurotic at all. They are instances of 
frustration; mainly frustration on the job, but occasionally also private frustration 
trought from the home into the job. He supports his line of argument by citing the 
findings of the Medical Research Council’s Unit for Occupational Adaptation Research. 
One of the unit’s principal researchers, Dr. Morris Markowe, summed up the group’s 
experience as follows: “It can be said firstly that psychological disability is by no 
means synonymous with occupational disability; and secondly, that neurotics when 
working individually give as good an occupational performance in the groups studied 
as the average unskilled worker, whether in terms of production, fitting in, or staying 
on the job.” 


The author suggests that changing the conditions of work or supervision is often an 
effective remedy where the pseudo-neurotic is concerned. Studies have shown that poor 
supervisors have the habit of taking their sickness rates with them when they move 
from one part of an organization to another. 


(22-57) 








THE ART OF HUMAN RELATIONS IN INDUSTRIAL MEDICINE. 
A. S. LEVEN, M.D. 


Ind. Medicine and Surgery. Vol. 25, No. 11, November, 1956, Pages 519-522. 


The science of industrial medicine and the art of human relations in industrial medical 
practice are inseparable. This axiom is pointed up by the fact that the physician 
engaged in industrial medical practice deals with all phases of humanity. Not only 
does he treat patients for disease and injury, but he also comes into daily contact 
with management, insurance carriers, industrial engineers, hygienists and, not in- 
frequently with the judiciary. 


Some industrial physicians take the impersonal approach. But these apparently forget 
that personal feelings do exist and do influence the behavior of people. The special 
qualities which the industrial physician must possess for genuine leadership in the 
scheme of human relationships in industrial medicine are endless. He must never 
forget or neglect the study of the humanities and the social sciences. As the medico- 
socio-economic aspect of this relationship with his patient is almost daily encountered, 
it is one of the most complex of his problems. As —— makes general gains in 
improved human relations with employees so the industrial physician’s relationships, 
too, contribute to this total gain. 


(23-57) 











PROBLEMS OF INDUSTRIAL DEAFNESS. JOSEPH SATALOFF, M.D. 
Ind. Medicine and Surgery. Vol. 25, No. 12, December, 1956. Pages 582-584. 


Industrial physicians are assuming more essential roles in the field of industrial deaf- 
ness. They are being called upon with increasing frequency to diagnose industrial 
cases and to advise management on the development of adequate hearing testing 
programs. Some physicians are trained in clinical audiometry but many are not trained 
in the unique problems found in industrial hearing testing. In answer to this need, 
several institutions are now offering this type of instruction. Colby College, in 
Waterville, Maine, is one of these institutions. In a summer program of one week’s 
duration, Colby provides practical instruction in how to initiate and conduct con- 
servation of hearing programs in industry. 


The titles of the 16 lectures in this program are as follows: (1) Orientation; Physiol- 
ogy and Functional Anatomy; (2) Over-all Problems of Industrial Deafness; (3) Physics 
of Sound; (4) Psycho-Acoustics; (5) Seminar; (6) Measurement of Hearing Loss; — 

(7) Audiometry Laboratory; (8) Sound Levels—Frequency Analysis; (9) Malingering; 
(10) Records; (11) Acoustics, Ear Protectors, Etc.; (12) Field Work; (13) Medicolegal 
Panel; (14) Interpretation of Audiograms; (15) Establishing a Conservation of Hearing 
Program; (16) Review. During the period the course is given, pertinent reprints from 
the literature and bibliographic material are made available to the students. 


(24-57) 
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EMPLOYEES GET BEHIND SAFETY PROGRAM. PHILIP R. BERGER. 
Public Personnel Review. Vol. 18, No. 1, January, 1957. Pages 17-21. 


With approximately 5,000 employees Alameda County (California) is in the middle 
ranks, by size of public jurisdictions in the United States. The author states that 
although accident prevention in heavy industry has received the major amount of 
journal space, some of the most severe accidents have occurred in offices insofar as 
government is concerned. Development of the county plan is discussed, from the 

point of awareness of the costly compensation insurance, through study of the litera- 
ture on safety promotion and consultation with the State Compensation Insurance Fund. 


In effect, the entire program was turned over to the employees through a group of com- 
mittees. Heading up the structure is a Central Safety Committee which develops 
general plans, discusses the program to secure official support, and coordinates safety 
activities among the county departments. Introduction of the plan, despite doubts of 
the Board of Supervisors, caused a tremendous upsurge in employee interest in safety. 
Membership on all of the committees changes periodically, bringing more and more 
employees into active participation. 


Interest apparently can be sustained because the program is not the high pressure type. 
It has not been built up to a sensational climax from which there is no place to do but 
down. The author believes that this plan would work for all except perhaps the 

largest governmental jurisdiction. 


(25-57) 








HEALTH EDUCATION PROGRAMS IN MASSACHUSETTS INDUSTRIES. 
MARJORIE A. C. YOUNG. 
Ind. Medicine and Surgery. Vol. 26, No. 1, January, 1957. Pages 35-37. 


The general objective of this project was to study the existing health education 
programs of representative Massachusetts industries. Three types of respondents 
provided data: industrial management personnel, union representatives, and community 
health agencies staff members. 


Major observations were that in-plant health education activities as currently pro- 
mulgated have low interest for management and unions. Health education activities 
related to specific industrial hazards, while accepted by management, was not usually 
proffered by the community agencies. Full-time, in-plant nursing service facilitated 
health education activities related to industrially induced injuries but not to general 
in-plant health education programs. Health education activities that were a part of 
some type of medical service were more readily accepted than those of a general 
nature. 


The chief barriers identified were (1) time factor; (2) worker attitudes; (3) agency 


attitudes; (4) management attitudes; (5) materials and methods; and (6) the plant and 
its operation. 


(26-57) 














PLANNING FOR SAFER MATERIALS HANDLING. RICHARD J. SWEENEY. 
National Safety News. Vol. 74, No. 5, November, 1956. Pages 26-27, 102-110. 


The key to a successful safety program in materials handling is proper planning. Yet 
there are very few examples of properly planned materials handling programs. The 
reason for this is that industry ordinarily treats material handling as a “stepchild.” 


For instance—receiving docks are frequently not adequate; wrong equipment is used; 
maintenance of materials handling equipment is neglected; personnel are not ade- 
quately protected from overhead cranes and conveyors; personnel and materials handl- 
ing aisles are combined. 


A proper safety program for receiving, handling, storing, and shipping goods involves 
planning, immediate improvements as needed, education and training, supervision, 
facilities, equipment and equipment maintenance—each of these items to be inter- 
woven with the work of other engineers, production supervision and top management. 
Large sums of money and considerable staff are expended by management toward more 
scientific materials handling as a system. To this must be added a sound program for 
worker safety in materials handling, and the key to this is integrated planning. 
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INDUSTRIAL HEALTH PROMOTES FAMILY HEALTH. HAROLD J. MAGNUSON. 
Personnel Administration. Vol. 20, No. 1, January-February, 1957. Pages 18-22. 


Some factors are listed which help to explain the increasing influence which the indus- 
trial physician has on family health. Since married women today constitute a large 
portion of the total of all persons employed, the physician often sees, in effect, two 
members of the same family. This is further multiplied by the reduction in cases of 
infectious diseases which do not spread to the home. Another factor is the increasing 
mobility of the American worker, as a result of shifts from one branch of industry to 
another and from one industry to another, and the extent to which he carries with him 
the indoctrination and training in personal health and the job situation. 


As employees become more oriented to the company, the workers and their families 
look to the company, with its preventive health services, its medical care programs, 


and other benefits to satisfy their wants. Another development is the changing charac- 
ter of industrial hazards. 


The effectiveness of industry in meeting the health needs of its members is discussed, 
as is the need to extend services to small plants more than at present. While large 
industries have proved successful in carrying out health programs, small plants have 
been faced with serious economic obstacles. Group cooperative facilities may be an 
answer. Industry must, finally, be concerned with the possible effects of radiation 
upon family health—as it moves to the future technology. 


(28-57) 








RECOMMENDATIONS FOR MEDICAL STANDARDS FOR MOTOR VEHICLE 
DRIVERS. HAROLD BRANDALEONE, M.D. 


Ind. Medicine and Surgery. Vol. 26, No. 1, January, 1957. Pages 25-32. 


Prevention of motor vehicle accidents is an important problem in public health. Good 
health is essential to safe driving, and physicians must be able to advise patients when 
their health jeopardizes their safety as drivers and the safety of others. 


In a study of the health of bus operators it was found that there was a correlation be- 
tween health and accident prevention. Through a comprehensive medical program, 
accidents were reduced more than 50% in the group studied, after corrective measures 
were taken. This article suggests that drivers be given regular medical examinations. 
It recommends the type of examination to be given various categories of drivers and 
suggests the frequency of examination for each type. 


Charts are presented which could be used as guides by a physician in conducting 
medical examinations and there is included a list of health conditions which may be 
non-acceptable for driving. More is needed in the way of improved standards because 
of the large risk element involved in motor vehicle driving. 


(29~57) 











LABOR-MANAGEMENT SAFETY PROGRAMS—CAN THEY BE MADE 
SUCCESSFUL? BEN MOREELL. 
National Safety News. Vol. 74, No. 6, December, 1956. Pages 17-19, 94-97. 


The author is Chairman of the Board, Jones and Laughlin Steel Corporation. The 
experience of this company indicates that accidents stem from two main causes: 
unsafe conditions, and, unsafe conduct. Management can eliminate the first. But the 
elimination of unsafe conduct requires a much more comprehensive and intensive 
effort. Unless there is developed by indoctrination, education, and training a “*safety- 
conscious climate” in which there is an eager willingness to cooperate voluntarily, 
no safety program can make any substantial progress. 


Studies undertaken by the ae and Laughlin Steel corporation indicated the following 
conclusions relative to safety programs: (1) There is much to be learned in the field 
of formalized safety programs; (2) education and training is essential for good results; 
(3) care should be exercised in the selection of supervisors; (4) workers should be 
encouraged to take part in safety programs; (5) in promoting safety, management should 
be interested in more than costs; (6) the human factor is of vital importance; (7) organ- 
ized labor should be encouraged to participate and assume a degree of the responsibil- 
ity for promoting safety; (8) the true causes of industrial accidents should be carefully 
exposed rather than simply listing the events. There is much at stake in human life 
and in personal and corporate costs. Laboremanagement safety programs can be 
successful if these guidelines are followed. 


(30-57) 
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HUMAN RELATIONS, MOTIVATION, AND MORALE 
(including, SUPERVISION) 





MORALE AMONG PROFESSIONAL WORKERS: A CASE STUDY. PAUL A. 
BRINKER. 
Personnel Journal. Vol. 35, No. 8, January, 1957. Pages 297-301. 


An attitude survey was conducted for a subsidiary of one of the major oil companies. 
Over 1,100 employees, the majority of whom were either professional or supervisory 
personnel, were interviewed. The workers were asked to rate morale, within their 
own groups, high, average or low, and state what they felt was important to their 
“local” morale. Company policy stressed good employee relations and the “Prairie 
Gold Company” when compared with other major oil companies, was a leader in pro- 
viding employee benefits. The study found most professional workers satisfied with 
their jobs in terms of type of work and salaries received. 


During the study there was a change in top management and company policy shifted 
from centralization to decentralization with authority being passed down during the 
entire year of the study. Results of this study indicated that in almost all sections 
with low morale the principal cause was faulty supervision. Dissatisfaction in one- 
third of the low-morale offices could be attributed to middle managements ‘lack of 
participating policies,” and in the remaining two-thirds it was the same “lack of 
participating policy” on the part of first-line supervisors. Good morale exists when 
management ‘avoids too close supervision of workers, delegates more authority and 
responsibility to employees, permits participation in deciding matters, and keeps 
workers fully informed about all matters pertinent to their unit, and their relationship 
with other units and the company.” 

(31-57) 








WHAT UNION MEMBERS THINK OF UNIONISM. W.H. UPHOFF AND 
M. D. DUNNETTE. 

Personnel (Amer. Mgt. Ass'n.) Vol. 33, No. 4, January, 1957. Pages 347-352. 
The Union Services Research Laboratory (University of Minnesota) has constructed 
and obtained responses on a Union Attitude Questionnaire from union members and 
non-union members. The method used in developing the questionnaire is discussed, 
together with a discussion of what the results can mean not only to unions but also 
to management. Following are some of the results of this attitude questionnaire: 
Union members agree overwhelmingly that unions protect their rights on the job and 
that employees enjoy better wages and working conditions when all of them belong to 
the union. Agreement is far from unanimous, however, on seniority, union participa- 
tion in hiring, and union shop provisions. One of the most pressing problems in the 
local union is that of inadequate communication with the rank and file. For example, 
it appears that a great many rank and file members lack the necessary information to 
form an opinion on how the union reacts to appeals for money, or the amount of money 
spent by delegates to national conventions. 


For the most part, union members seem to feel that their officers are doing a good job 
and that they were chosen for their leadership qualities. Union officers had a higher 
percentage of favorable responses on unionism in general, local union administration, 
and union policies and practices. Better leadership and better communication are 
chiefly the expressed needs, as evidenced in this study. 


(32-57) 











WHAT PRICE HUMAN RELATIONS? MALCOLM P. McNAIR. 
Harvard Business Review. Vol. 35, No. 2, March-April, 1957. Pages 15-39. 
Professor McNair aims criticism not at the substance and significance of human rela- 
tions but at the fact that we have inflated and made a production of it in the teaching 
of business administration. He acknowledges the importance of the research in the 
social behaviorial sciences and the work of Roethlisberger, Lewin, and others. The 

quarrel is not with the substance and value of human relations in management, but 
with the fashionability of human relations courses and their questionable value in 
early graduate education. 


In the business education of young men it is sound as well as possible to orient them 
with the research of human relations, take into account the impact of human relations 
problems in management of marketing, production, or labor relations, and develop in 
them an awareness of human relations, preferably as an integral part of other problems 
in management. But, as Professor McNair puts it, “. .. what I am decrying is the 
effort to teach human relations as such.” It is contended that human relations courses 
too early in the program lead to a false concept of the job of the manager. With the 
preoccupation of human relations speculations there tends to develop, in the educa- 
tional program, a de-emphasis of analysis, judgment, and decision-making. The author 
takes the view that coutses in human relations as such are more appropriate for 
mature managers, but their place as courses at the collegiate and early graduate level 
is very questionable. 


(33-57) 
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DO YOU REALLY KNOW WHAT YOUR UNION MEMBER THINKS? (STAFF.) 
Management Methods. Vol. 11, No. 4, January, 1957. Pages 26-28. 


Based on a survey conducted by the Industrial Relations Center of the University of 
Minnesota in which there were responses from more than 1,200 union members repre- 
senting some 15 union groups, the editorial staff of Management Methods has con- 
structed this very timely account. The study revealed at various points a significant 
difference of opinion between the rank and file member and the union official. Who 

are the most ardent supporters of union activity among the membership? Generally, this 
profile: present officers; members in the 50-59 years age group; those in their first 
fifteen years of membership; those with high school training as educational attain- 
ment; and, skilled workers. Least ardent are the younger, the college-trained, and 
office and clerical personnel. 


For better understanding and communication with the union man, the survey offers 
these guides for management: “(1) Don’t knock the union that has organized your 
company ... Workers favor the affiliation; (2) Do consider the aid your union can give 
you when you want to make a change; (3) One of the best ways to get the understand- 
ing of your union members and to eliminate potential trouble is to work through their 
elected dele gates—the union officers; (4) If you want to keep abreast of the thinking 
of union members, read union publications; (5) Don’t inadvertently ‘walk’ on the weak 
spots in the worker-union relationship; and, (6) Do not make your company’s educa- 
tional programs only a means of disseminating management information.’ 


(34—57) 








gt pene tohigiadd CAN DETECT AND HANDLE EMPLOYEE GRIEVANCES. 
~ Os EVENS. 
Office Management. Vol. 18, No. 2, February, 1957. Pages 34-35, 88, 


Supervisors must be on the alert to spot employee behavior as an unstated expression 
of a grievance. Mr. Stevens observes that “. .. An employee’s conduct may be his 
way of unwittingly showing he has a grievance . . . He may, for example, show it 
through reduced work, poor quality work, loafing on the job, excessive absenteeism, 
carrying a chip on his shoulder, insubordination, and lack of cooperation.” The 
management of the grievance, when ultimately expressed, may be through informal 
discussion of the employee with his supervisor, or using the formal grievance pro- 
cedures in the organization, or direct negotiations with office management and the 
worker. Sound supervision will seek to “hear out” the complaint and adjust the 
grievance at the supervisor-employee level, through good listening, airing of the facts, 
and constructive discussion. 


In his experiences as a management consultant Mr. Smith has found that by-passing of 
a supervisor to bring one’s complaint to higher management level is generally due to 
lack of faith, confidence, or trust in the supervisor. The answer to the threat of by- 
passing, then, is to build a working climate in which employees can genuinely feel 
that they have the confidence and trust in talking over their problems with the super- 
visor. Preventive management in anticipating employee problems and being alert to 
their existence is often the key to detecting and handling grievances. 


(35-57) 











FORCES THAT LEAD TO GROUP AGREEMENT AND DECISION. 
E. E. JENNINGS. 
Personnel Journal. Vol. 35, No. 7, December, 1956. Pages 250-253. 


In this account the author continues his contributions to the series on Today’s Group 
Training Problems. The theme of this article is well expressed at the very outset: 
“You have to overcome resistance to change in order to create in supervisors the 
awareness and the attitudes necessary before they will practice human relations prin- 
ciples on the job... The most effective way now known to do that is to rely upon the 
training group to come to some kind of understanding to effect changes in individual 
members ... In other words, reliance is placed upon ‘group discipline through social 
pressure’ brought about by group agreement.” This is the keynote. 


Dr. Jennings supports this through evidence of the results of the investigations of 
Levene and Butler, Maier, Cartwright and Zander, Hare, Gorden, White and Lippitt, 
and other researchers in group behavior. The theme is developed, in this article, quite 
effectively through discussions on *Group Decision is Social Management,” group 
decision dependency on the size of the group, the number who apparently agree, loco- 
motion, usefulness of the training material, and other factors—and the relationship to 
minority expression. The significance of the Training Director’s skill and the quality 
of group centeredness receives special consideration. Research has shown that the 
role of the Training Director as a participant has proved to be more effective in 
attaining profitable results than the too group centered, leave-the- group-alone method. 


(36-57) 
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COLLEGE RECRUITMENT IN 1957. STEPHEN HABBE. 
Management Record (Nat. Ind. Conf. Board), Vol. 19, No. 1, January, 1957. 
Pages 6-9. 


In the annual survey of proposed recruiting, based on returns from two hundred co- 
operating companies in this survey regarding their plans for 1957, the following are 

the highlights: (1) companies will be seeking almost one-third again as many recruits 
as in 1956; (2) the beginning average salary, as of early in the year, is $401 a month— 
but will probably rise to $5,000 a year by the Spring period of peak recruiting; (3) in 
addition to engineering-technical-scientific, other fields that will be especially active 
in the 1957 recruiting will be sales, finance, and insurance; (4) about one-third of the 
companies participating in the survey recruit women in their campus recruiting visits; 
(5) more than 50 percent of the companies plan to visit more colleges in 1957 than they 
did in 1956; (6) offered salaries to graduates will, again, be highest for engineering 
graduates; (7) among the principal difficulties encountered by companies, in their 
view, are “the number of college graduates available is too small,” “college professors 
need a better understanding of our type of business,” and “the quality of many appli- 
cants is below our standard”——these rate among the most pronounced difficulties. 


Five significant charts are presented as a result of this most recent of the annual 


surveys undertaken by Dr. Frank S. Endicott. They point up useful comparative data 
in regard to recruitment competition. 


(37-57) 











1S THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE BECOMING A SERIES OF SPECIALTY SHOPS? 
A. W. MOTLEY. 
Employment Security Review. Vol. 24, No. 2, February, 1957. Pages 18-20. 


It is better administration for a local U.S. Employment Service office to operate on the 
principle of the broad referral of qualified applicants rather than on a specialized 
basis of certain categories of workers. To deal with the employer in terms of referral 
of special groups (youth, physically handicapped, the older worker) would tend to 
accentuate in the mind of the employer the particular handicap of the applicant rather 
than the over-all qualifications he can bring to the job to meet the employer’s needs. 
The main objective, then, is to assist employers in meeting their general personnel 
needs in an effective way. If the Employment Service office concentrates on a special- 
ized basis from the standpoint of the worker and his special problems or disabilities, 
there may be a short-term gain in a strategic placement but in an over-all reduced serv- 
ice to the general applicant supply. 


In order to achieve a better basis for considering individual vocational problems and 
employment interest, as against mass numbers to be processed, the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security and the State agencies are taking steps to make the service more individ- 
ualized. Counseling facilities, understanding of the special problems of the hard-to- 
place applicants, and other resources are being utilized. The possibilities of a 
general approach to service to employers and individualized attention are not in 
conflict. 


(38-57) 











CAREER PLANNING IN THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—A NEW LOOK. 
W. C. VALDES. 
Personnel Administration. Vol. 19, No. 6, November-December, 1956. 
Pages 30-36. 


In the military-civilian staffing of the Department of Defense, “two large personnel 
systems (military system and civil service system) must be meshed with provision 
for the training and development of able personnel in both systems.” Following the 
findings and recommendations of the Hoover Commission Committee in its reports on 
business management and special personnel problems in the Department of Defense, 
the Department has undertaken a comprehensive inventory of management positions. 


The Department has developed these four criteria to identify military and civilian 
managerial positions: “(1) Career opportunities in support activities for both military 
and civilian personnel should be reasonably balanced. . .; (2) Military and civilian 
personnel assigned to management positions must be qualified by training and experi- 
ence for such positions and be expected to perform fully the duties of the positions to 
which assigned; (3) Maximum utilization of personnel will be effected and no more 

than one person will be assigned to perform duties which can be effectively performed 
by one individual; and, (4) The line of authority and supervision in support-type 
activities need not be military . . . Any level of supervisory authority may be exercised 
in support-type activities by either civilian or military personnel.” With this as a base 
the Department hopes to develop and encourage more civilian career development. 
Brief profiles are given of civilian career development in selected Army, Navy, and 
Air Force establishments. (39-57) 
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VOCATIONAL MATURITY AND CLIENT SATISFACTION. A. GORDON NELSON. 
Journal of Counseling Psychology. Vol. 3, No. 4, Winter, 1956. Pages 254-256. 


“Vocationally mature” is defined as a client who expressed an interest in one to four 
specific occupations, at least one of which was subsequently found to be in harmony 
with his inventoried interests and tested aptitudes. A “vocationally immature” client 
was one who either expressed no interest in any specific occupation, or who expressed 
such an interest which was not subsequently in harmony with results of the counseling 
process. The author used satisfaction with counseling as his criteria to investigate 
whether this vocational maturity was related to counseling effectiveness. 


Follow-up data were obtained from 88 of the 113 individuals who came to the counsel- 
ing center between September 1953 and May 1955; 65 were from ages 14 through 18, 
with the remaining 23 being over 18 years old. The results of the study suggest that 
vocational maturity is a factor which should be taken into consideration in appraising 
the findings of evaluation studies involving populations similar to the one on which 
this investigation is based. There is reason for believing that, other factors being 
equal, vocational counseling with clients of high school age is less likely to result 

in client satisfaction than is counseling with older clients. One reason for this is 
that age is related to vocational maturity and therefore to satisfaction with counseling. 


(40-57) 











ABSENCE FROM WORK—WHAT CAN BE DONE ABOUT IT? L. R. WALL. 
Personnel Practice Bulletin. Vol. 12, No. 4, December, 1956. Pages 22-29. 


The Industrial Services Division, Department of Labour and National Service in 
Australia recently sought the answers to key questions on absenteeism from the 
executives of forty manufacturing organizations. The study indicated that there was 
great variation in the methods used by the firms, but any program that encourages 
regular attendance must have some form of administrative control. 


The following recommendations are given: (1) Company policy regarding leave should 
be made clear to all employees; (2) Records should be kept and used; (3) New em- 
ployees should be aware of company policy and impressed with the need for regular 
attendance; (4) If handbooks are used, they should be supplemented by oral discussion; 
(5) Whenever possible, employees returning to work from sick leave should be examined 
by the medical staff—this serves the dual purpose of possibly preventing both con- 
tagion and abuse of leave; (6) Upon his return the employee should fill out an “appli- 
cation-for leave form’; (7) There should be some definite policy in dealing with chronic 
absentees; (8) Information should be given supervisors on current trends, in order to 
stimulate interest in better attendance; (9) Allowing accumulation of leave for justifi- 
able purposes may be an effective incentive; (10) Control measures must be in accord 
with legal provision; (11) Recognize that “the good loyal worker is not born, he is 
made.” Efficient management is inevitably the answer to counteracting excessive 
absenteeism. 


(41-57) 











WHAT ARMY ORDNANCE CAREER PLANNING CAN MEAN TO YOU. 
TRUMAN G. 3ENEDICT. 
Armed Forces Management. Vol. 3, No. 5, February, 1957. Pages 16-20. 


One of the requirements in organizational preparedness for emergency is insuring the 
availability of what the author terms “people-in-being.” This article discusses the 
career planning program of the Army Ordnance Corps as one means toward reaching 
this objective. The Ordnance Corps has attempted to arrive at staffing patterns for its 
activities which will identify those positions normally to be filled with military per- 
sonnel, and those to be staffed with civilians. Such staffing patterns identify the 
career opportunities for Ordnance civilians, which in the long run will provide key per- 
sonnel on a local organizational basis and fill Army-wide needs as well. 


The author outlines the factors which make it essential that there be mutually comple- 
mentary staffing plans for civilian and military personnel. The Ordnance officer brings 
“an experience and training which may be depicted as being quite broad . . . The 
Ordnance career civilian contributes a complementary depth of knowledge.” The 
authorized staffing plans identify career development opportunities and are one of 
several tools used in designing career programs for Ordnance civilians. The article 
is illustrated with several charts which set forth the essentials of the career program. 
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WHY INDUSTRY LIKES THE CO-OP. C. F. ARNOLD. 
Jour. of Engineering Education. Vol. 47, No. 4, December, 1956. Pages 314-319, 


Mr. Arnold deals with the significance of the man in the co-op program where the 
college student alternates between periods of college study and periods in the company 
where employed. It is Mr. Arnold’s view that there are several significant reasons why 
industry likes the co-op student as against the conventional college student with no 
prior experience on the job: (1) the co-op quickly learns the lesson that facts are of 
much greater value in engineering than are opinions; (2) he learns early in the game the 
importance of tactfulness in dealing with people who have an opposing view on a tech- 
nical problem or other matter, and the art of getting along in the spirit of a good work- 
ing team; (3) the co-op is potential supervisory material earlier than his college 
graduate counterpart, because of his earlier orientation, experience, and “preview;” 

(4) a better integration of college studies and actual job problems in arriving at sound 
solutions to the problems through the application of theory and practice; (5) he develops 
a better sense of the economics of the industry in which he is a student-trainee; (6) he 
is more sensitive and responsive to quality control and its importance for the practicing 
engineer; (7) he gets to understand better consumer needs. 


The author, Chief Engineer, Cadillac Motor Car Division of General Motors, sums it up 


in the belief that industry likes co-op engineering education because it gives industry 
“a more nearly finished product.” 


(43-57) 








THE STARTLING COST OF LABOUR TURNOVER. R. L. WEBSTER. 
Personnel Management and Methods. Vol. 23, No. 200, February, 1957. 
Pages 27-29, 


The startling cost is reflected in data showing that in Great Britain “about 40 percent 
of all workers are involved at a cost of perhaps 700,000,000 pounds a year.” Mr. 

R. L. Webster, Chief Personnel Officer, Hoover, Ltd, draws upon the results of the 
pilot investigation undertaken by the British Institute of Management, the Institute of 
Personnel Management, and the Institute of Costs and Works Accountants. The 
analysis of the cost of turnover is effectively presented by consideration of the 
variable costs, the fixed costs, and the lost sales. While the costs of such intangibles 
are loss of morale among workers because of excessive turnover, drain on management 
and its effect on the quality of decisions, and other factors were recognized, these 
were not reduced to cost analysis in the study. 


Mr. Webster recognizes the shortcomings of this pilot investigation such as the cover- 
age of only 16 firms, failure of firms to keep good records on the subject of turnover, 
the time period of the investigation covering only three months, and other factors. 
Nevertheless, the sixteen case histories compiled in this B.I.M. survey and the serious 
effort to develop a realistic cost analysis involved in the turnover of personnel is a 
significant step toward arousing industry to the dimension of the problem and finding 


corrective measures. The full report is to be published shortly by the British Institute 
of Management. 


(44—57) 











A STUDY OF FACTORS INFLUENCING LABOUR TURNOVER. 
B. L. POIDEVIN. 


Personnel Practice Bulletin. Vol. 12, No. 4, December, 1956. Pages 11-18. 


The following method of study was employed: (1) An analysis of the turnover statis- 
tics, including exit interviews; (2) Interviews with a “sample” to determine the areas 
of satisfaction and dissatisfaction; (3) Interviews with executives and foremen; and 
(4) Examination of selection procedures, induction and training procedures, wage 
rates, and “amenities.” High and low turnover groups were then compared with one 
another. The factors resulting in a high turnover were found to be: (1) Inability to 
do work satisfactorily and inadequate induction and training—workers had little 
training and had not anticipated the unpleasant nature of the work; (2) Dissatisfaction 
with pay—there was a direct relationship between pay and turnover among the sec- 
tions; (3) Low Job Satisfaction—in most sections there were complaints about working 
conditions; (4) Dissatisfaction with supervision and management. It is the author’s 
opinion that “the quality of management was critical not only in affecting the rate of 
turnover but also the general effectiveness of the company.” 


“The particular factors which emerged will not operate in all situations of high labour 
turnover—nor do they exhaust the possible causes—but it is considered that they are 
important factors in determining the stability of a labour force.” At the management 
levels there was poor communication and by-passing in this small factory in light 
industry in Australia, 


(45-57) 
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HOW TO RECRUIT COLLEGE GRADUATES. (STAFF.) 
Management Methods. Vol. 11, No. 5, February, 1957. Pages 12-13, 56-58. 


The Management Methods staff surveyed by questionnaire some 165 placement officers 
in colleges and universities on qualitative recruiting. The significant findings of the 
survey: (1) there is need for better recruiters—too often they lack clear definition of 
the jobs they are seeking to fill, have not pre-planned the interviews, and place too 
much emphasis on the wrong characteristics of the students being recruited; (2) com- 
pany recruiters often overlook good employment prospects for lack of time allowed, 
undue attention to the “top” graduates, too much concentration on the specialists, "and 
too little on the broadly educated liberal arts graduate with good potential; (3) lack of 
effective follow through; (4) too little attention to the student’ s former job experience, 
and too much attention on grades and impressions of the interview. As for the student 
as a prospective employee, the strongest incentives are these three: opportunity for 
advancement, salary, and company location. Below-the-average going salary rate and 
lack of training opportunities within the company deter many poe ge. who might other- 
wise be interested. Job security and fringe benefits evidently are a relatively minor 
consideration in the mind of the graduate. 


The “how” of recruiting college graduates: (1) a sound company recruiting policy and 
preparation for recruiting trips; (2) use of alumni-employees for campus contact; Pro- 
vide summer employment opportunities; (3) stress opportunities for growth; (4) don’t 
overlook the solid, sincere student who did not come within the “top” group. 


(46-57) 








MAKING MANAGERS OUT OF ENGINEERS. GEORGE S. ODIORNE. 
Personnel (Amer. Met. Ass’n). Vol. 33, No. 3, November, 1956. Pages 259-266. 


The author surveyed 100 senior engineers in an Eastern engineering school, conferred 
with engineering professors, and utilized the results of other studies and experience 
to answer questions such as: Will engineers make good managers—do they want to 
become managers, what assets can engineers bring to management, and what kinds of 
training are best? The following are the seven basic requirements stated by the 
author: 


(1) The engineer must indicate a desire to become a manager; (2) He should be 
helped to define and clarify his personal objectives in management—technical vs. 
general; (3) With the goal defined, a plan and a timetable for training and development 
should be devised; (4) In the training program, a first principle to be clarified is the 
professional nature of management; (5) Specific training measures should be carried 
out. They may include classes, seminars, evening courses, conferences, outside 
reading, job rotation, service on committees, coaching, understudying, and others; 
(6G) The individual’s progress should be reviewed and the plan modified as required; 
(7) The potential manager should be enabled to apply his newly learned skills by 
means of transfer, promotion, reassignment, and job enlargement. Such a program 
should make available to management a potential supply of managerial talent. 


(47-57) 











MODERN TECHNIQUE FOR WELCOMING NEW EMPLOYEES. ROBERT 
McKINNON, 
Personnel Management & Ind. Equipment. Vol. 93, No. 197, November, 1956. 
Pages 257-260. 


Mr. McKinnon’s case history of Shell Petroleum Company’s technique of welcoming 
new employees shows one or two methods of making newcomers feel at home. Although 
Shell’s methods are those of a group of companies employing a quarter of a million 
people, the author claims that much of what Shell is doing could be adopted success- 
fully by companies of any size. Shell's introductory machinery is set in motion at the 
pre-selection stage. The company’s Recruitment Division utilizes contacts with 
schools and universities, press advertising, and company staff contacts as its prin- 
cipal recruitment channels. Initial interviewing of prospective employees is followed 
by additional interviews attended by senior staff members. Employees who accept 
the company’ s letter of appointment receive a friendly letter of welcome and the com- 
pany’s booklet, “Introduction to Shell.” In the Shell scheme of things, the company’s 
welcome booklet is of major importance as an introductory device. 


About three weeks after joining the organization, the newcomer is sent to the com- 
pany’s one-day introductory course. Groups of twenty are brought through the course 
according to a prescribed syllabus which (1) welcomes them to the company again, 

(2) explains the oil industry in general terms, (3) describes the company organization, 
the employee’s location within the organizational structure, and the company’s 
financial status, and (4) explains the company’s publications and Employee Informa- 
tion Division as sources of continuous employee information. (48-57) 
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SALARY AND WAGE ADMINISTRATION, AND, LABOR RELATIONS 
(including JOB ANALYSIS AND JOB EVALUATION) 





SALARY AND WAGE SURVEYS—THEIR INTERPRETATION AND USE. 
R. A. BLAKELY. 
Canadian Personnel and Ini. Rel. Journal. Vol. 4, No. 1, January, 1957. 
Pages 19-37. 


In a very comprehensive presentation before an industrial relations seminar the author, 
Assistant Vice-President of Bell Telephone Company of Canada, provides an account 
of the essentials in salary and wage surveys. The presentation is a general one but 
with application of the Bell Telephone Company’s experiences. Among the essentials 
discussed are: the selection of firms, comparison of wage levels in occupational 
groupings by localities, rates of pay, methods of collecting data, interpretation of 
wage survey results, and the main approaches to surveys. The interpreted data are 
used, in Bell Telephone of Canada, to consider the ranking of top rates for jobs, a 
“line of best fit” for wage jobs in the clerical occupations, analyzing changes in top 
rates as to frequency and amount, and as a base for determining pay rates for technical, 
maintenance, and other types of jobs. 


The major part of the presentation centers around the company’s determination of 
salary levels for managerial positions and engineers. Mr. Blakely cautions against a 
ladder comparison which works from the top downward for the reason that “there is a 
danger of basing conclusions on incorrect assumptions.” In regard to salary levels for 
middle management positions, concrete data for other firms in the geographic area are 
not generally available to the same extent as for lower levels of supervision, and “in 
this situation some firms may be out of line with community practice through lack of 
information rather than through intent.” (49-57) 








COLLECTIVE BARGAINING: THE POSITIVE APPROACH PAYS OFF. 
JAMES M. BLACK. 
Dun's Review and Modern Industry. Vol. 69, No. 3, January, 1957. 
Pages 36-37, 52-65. 


A positive approach to collective bargaining involves, first, a clear statement of the 
company’s labor relations philosophy so that it is well known by employees, foremen, 
union representatives, and managers. The author advances an 8-point program for a 
positive approach: %(1) Make sure that you know the cost of labor in your plant as it 
applies toevery department; (2) See that your labor contract permits you to be competi- 
tive; (3) Develop a positive and detailed program that aims at definite labor relations 
objectives; (4) Be certain that any technological or methods changes that you plan in 
the manufacture of your product are negotiated well in advance of their installation; 

(5) Remember that ‘time’ is often more valuable than money—and that ‘mutual consent’ 
clauses may cost you more in the long run than a big wage rise or an expensive in- 
surance or pension plan; (6) Don’t bargain on the union’s demands—-and analyze your 
contract to see where it needs revisions or modifications to give you greater efficiency; 
(7) Don’t try to change things overnight ... it’s you job to establish a climate for 
sound contract negotiation; and, (8) Disregard such phrases ... which (aim at holding) 
the status quo.” 


The labor relations philosophies and experience of General Electric, the Rogers Cor- 
poration, Gardiner Board and Carton Company, U.S. Metal Company of New Jersey, and 
others—and the views of labor and union leaders—are also discussed in this account. 


(50-57) 











FRINGE BENEFITS: SOME NEGLECTED CONSIDERATIONS. (STAFF.) 
Personnel (Amer. Mgt. Ass'n). Vol. 33, No. 4, January, 1957. Pages 337-346. 


In its latest survey of fringe benefit expenditures, the U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
found that the cost of pensions, vacations, sick benefits, holidays, and other employee 
benefits averaged about 20% of the total wage bill, with a range from 5 to over 50 per 
cent. There are eight basic criteria listed for usually granting a fringe benefit: 

(1) The benefit should be of value both to employer and employee; (2) It should not 
discriminate against the consumer; (3) It should not interfere with the sound operation 
of the business; (4) The cost of the benefit must be calculable and its financing 
realistic and sound; (5) It should not be a reward separate and apart from performance; 
(6) The benefit must lend itself to uniform, equitable, and strict administration; 

(7) Benefits should have an identifiable base; and, (8) The cost should be shared. 


From the standpoint of good personnel administration, three steps are recommended: 
(a) Extended study of the effects of fringe benefits on the economy of the country, 
morale of the recipients, and equity of administration; (b) Recognition of the inr 
portance of a rational rather than a compulsory approach to the extension of benefits; 
and, (c) Consideration of the more-for-more type of fringe benefits in preference to the 
same-for-less or the less-for-same type. 
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STRENGTHENING THE CLASSIFICATION PROCESS. CLARENCE F. WILLEY. 
Public Personnel Review. Vol. 18, No. 1, January, 1957. Pages 22-28. 


In 1946 a private consulting firm established the first classification system in Vermont. 
Subsequent pressures for higher pay resulted in inflation of the system, elimination of 
entrance jobs, and the customary abuses to which such a system is susceptible. The 
task of revising the system fell to the Personnel Department, whose first recommenda- 
tion was that classification requests should be submitted to the Personnel Board only 
as a result of committee action. 


A new job description form was designed, replacing a short two-page form, and con- 
sisted of 29 specific questions to which employees were encouraged to give short 
answers. The questions covered such items as types of job duties, supervision, im 
structions, authority, knowledges necessary, consequence of errors, and other factors. 
Conventional classifications a standardized jobs such as janitor, plumber, and 
others were retained, 


The main feature of the efforts to strengthen classification procedures is a method of 
distinguishing between jobs at different grade levels within the same series. A list of 
about 25 or 30 questions is used, for example, in an attempt to distinguish between a 
Junior Clerk and an Intermediate Clerk. They can be answered affirmatively by an 
Intermediate Clerk but not by a Junior Clerk. Samples of these questions are given for 
Junior Clerk—Intermediate Clerk, Senior Administrative Assistant—Administrative 
Officer, and Farmer A—Farmer B. 

(52-57) 








WHEN THE UNION COMES. WILLIAM H. SMITH. 
Office Executive. Vol. 31, No. 12, December, 1956. Pages 9-11. 


What can managers do when unionization comes to their organization? While reactions 
may vary from an attitude of neutrality to one of fire and brimstone, there are some 
practicable ways in which managers can deal in this situation with both workers and 
supervisors. The suggestions made by the author, the Director of Research and Analy- 
sis for the Federated Employers of San Francisco, are based upon his understanding 

of the methods being used by union organizers in their attempts to organize American 
white collar groups. In their development of a more effective appeal to office workers, 
organizers are employing market research methods such as sampling and testing con- 
sumer preference, field interviewing, and analyses of status and prejudice factors. The 
goal is to lower sales resistance and improve the workers’ acceptance of unions. 


Management’s response to organizing efforts may be direct and indirect. Direct re- 
sponse includes (1) meetings with supervisors and employees, (2) distribution of in- 
formation to offset union statements, (3) prohibition of organizing activities on company 
premises, (4) granting of usual wage increases and improved working conditions, and 
(5) the normal practice of rewarding the merit, ability, and loyalty of individual em- 
ployees. Response of an indirect type centers around a careful program of communic- 
tion and training for the key employees of the organization concerning union operations. 
Whatever methods may be necessary, the author concludes that each company would do 
well to get its house in order whether its employees become unionized or not. 


(53-57) 








ABSENTEEISM: EXPERIENCE WITH A LIBERAL-PAID-ABSENCE PLAN. 
HELEN 1.. TUEKER AND J..F. EORZ. 
Personnel (Amer. Met. Ass’n), Vol. 33, No. 4, January, 1957. Pages 327-336. 


This is a report of a study made of the Detroit Edison Company’s liberal paid-absence 
plan, particularly in regard to the possibility of employee abuse. The absence records 
of over 10,000 employees were studied and divided into three groups: supervisory and 
staff, office and clerical, and trades and manual skills. It was found that 7% of the 
employees accounted for 35% of absences, and that 31% of the time absent was taken 
in one-day periods. Women used more sick leave than did men. Age was also found to 
be related to absences: the amount of time lost increased sharply beyond age 45, but 
the frequency of absences was higher among the younger workers. 


Supervisory and staff employees showed the lowest absence rates, trades and manual 
skills employees the highest. It was found that new employees serving their six-month 
probationary period (during which no paid-absences were allowed) had an average of 
about half the number of absences which they took during their second six months with 
the company. However, establishing a limit on allowable absence during the probation- 
afy period was not a practicable approach to the company’s absence problem since it 
eliminated as many subsequently good employees as it discharged subsequently poor 
ones. Variations in absence by departments and the influence of administrative 
patterns on absence rates are also presented and discussed. 


(54-57) 
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COMPENSATION SURVEYS FOR HIGH-LEVEL POSITIONS. N. L.A. MARTUCCI. 
Management Record (Nat. Ind. Conf. Board). Vol. 18, No. 12, December, 1956. 
Pages 418-421, 444-450. 


There appears to be a change in outlook among companies in regard to searching for 
the establishment of more objective and reliable bench marks to determine fair com- 
pensation for high-level managerial and staff positions. The methods are comparable 
to surveys of other positions, but with certain noted differences or difficulties. Area 
surveys, industry surveys, use of questionnaires, personal visits, round-table discus- 
sions, and reporting systems are analyzed and the values and limitations presented. 
Two case studies are presented in a very comprehensive manner, and they offer an 
excellent base for better understanding of the general and specific problems en- 
countered as well as guidelines inferred. 


The author notes that ‘Important factors influencing compensation paid for high-level 
positions, but having little effect on rate structure for low-level positions, are: 

(1) capital investment; (2) annual sales volume; (3) individual differences among in- 
cumbents which often dictate position duties and responsibilities; (4) fixed ratios of 
total compensation between positions related to organization structure; (6) whether 
industry is government regulated; and, (7) corporate organization structure and how it 
functions.” And, it is further noted that published compensation data often should be 
recognized for what companies are now doing and not necessarily what they should be 
doing. These are among the special considerations in determining compensation for an 
advertising manager, budget director, vice-president for sales and comparable positions. 


(55~57) 








HOW TO DEVELOP A JOB EVALUATION PROGRAM. CLAUDE G. 
KILLINGSWORTH. 
Office Executive. Vol. 31, No. 12, December, 1956. Pages 14-15. 


The author contends that the development and effective administration of a well- 
rounded job evaluation plan depends on accurate job descriptions, selection of a 
basic plan, continuation of the plan, and management direction and support. To help 
in the preparation of job descriptions, he lists nine suggestions which should prove 
useful. In any case—regardless of the specific method used to obtain job descrip- 
tions—both the employee and the supervisor should be cooperatively involved. With 
their cooperation, better understanding will be promoted and the final results will be 
more readily accpeted. Mr. Killingsworth describes four basic plans which are im- 
mediately available in setting up a job evaluation program (1) the point system, (2) 
factor comparison, (3) job classification, and (4) the ranking method. Although each 
of the four has certain advantages, he believes that “as time goes on, however, the 
best features of each plan will be absorbed by the point system.” In the point system, 
the characteristics of a given job are isolated and each characteristic is divided into 
numerical graduations. Each characteristic becomes an individual measuring stick. 


There are numerous cautions which should be observed in establishing a job evalua- 
tion program. The author suggests fifteen guide points which should result in sound 
procedures. Among these are flexibility and continuity. In addition, the chief job 
analyst should be selected with the utmost care. Success or failure of the job 
evaluation plan will rest largely on his shoulders. 


(56-57) 











SUPERVISORY COMPENSATION—AN INTERIM REPORT. DEAN H. 
ROSENSTEEL. 


Personnel (Amer. Mgt. Ass'n). Vol. 33, No. 4, January, 1957. Pages 354-361. 


The AMA Executive Compensation Service survey of 110 companies in all major indus- 
tries is reported. This article concerns compensation for supervisory personnel other 
than executives. In addition to basic salary the survey also covered practices regard- 
ing general increases, merit incrzases, overtime pay, and bonus or incentive plans. 
The survey also presents the extent of position evaluation for supervisors and pay 
differentials in various regions of the country. 


Although conditions vary considerably from one company to another, some broad con- 
clusions are drawn from the survey: (1) A desirable atmosphere and high company 
character must be created through favorable working conditions, which provide the 
possibility for full utilization of individuals; (2) Salary standards must be established 
in such a way as to provide the greatest possible incentive, and supervisory responsi- 
bilities must be recognized by an adequate margin of pay over that of the personnel 
supervised; (3) Incentive plans should be so designed and administered that payments 
will be related as closely as possible to individual performance; (4) Flexibility should 
be considered essential to meet constantly changing conditions and to make the plans 
versatile enough to appeal to all supervisors; and, (5) Supervisors should be partly 
responsible for administering the pay of the employees they supervise. This continuing 
series of surveys proves to be a valuable communication from AMA to the national 
audience of personnel and industrial relations officials. 


(57-57) 
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HOW WE CHANGED AN INCENTIVE SCHEME. WINSTON CLEWES. 
Personnel Management & Industrial Equipment. Vol. 23, No. 197, November, 1956. 
Pages 268-69, 274. 


The author, for the past 25 years in charge of work study, organization and methods at 
Crosse & Blackwell, Ltd., contends that when a company’s bonus or piece-work 

system is a major cause of friction, the plan should really be classed as a disincentive. 
When this is the case, the system should not only be changed, it should be changed in 
the right way, by consultation. Through consultation, it is possible to remake an in- 
centive plan on the basis of full rather than compromise agreement. 


Although full agreement on the framework of the plan may be attained through consulta- 
tion, Clewes recognizes that the specific shape of the plan must be hammered out. He 
suggests that a management-union-staff office panel be organized for this purpose, 
with the numerical] balance left deliberately on the worker side. Through a series of 
meetings the panel will emerge eventually with a plan that will work. 


In summary, the author suggests 6 steps to a new incentive scheme as follows: 

1. Consult your workpeople wherever possible. 

2. See that they understand how the bonus system is calculated. 

3. From the very beginning strive for full agreement, not compromise. 

4. Emphasize that the success of the scheme depends on the workpeople themselves. 
5. In discussion do not gloss over snags and difficulties. 

6. Make it clear that subject to works rules the week’s basic wage is in any event 
guaranteed, (58-57) 








THE BENCH-MARK APPROACH TO PRODUCTION STANDARDS. 
SOLOMON BARKIN. 
Ind. and Labor Relations Review. Vol. 10, No. 2, January, 1957. Pages 222-236. 


Long a critic of the classical time-study technique for setting quantitative standards 
for production standards, the author analyzes the defects of the system and maintains 
that it is unilateral and alien to collective bargaining—as well as having other weak- 
nesses. The bench-mark concept is advanced as satisfying the accepted criteria but 
has additional advantages: (1) the worker is assured of benefits from rising produc- 
tivity within the enterprise and economy; (2) management must negotiate to show it is 
prepared to ease the burdens of displacement; (3) it relies upon the immediately 
interested and knowledgeable parties to set an acceptable basis assignment or produc 
tion quota, based on the demands and requirements of a model job; (4) the principal 
difference between the bench-mark approach and the classical time-study approach is 
“the frankness with which the former recognizes the subjectivity in setting production 
standards.” 


There is presented in a comprehensive way the initial phase in formulation of the 

bench-mark approach, defining the level of work application, formulating the final 

bench-mark “rule,” and applying the bench-mark approach to standards jobs and to new 
jobs. There is also presented a realistic picture of administrative problems on the part 
of management and other considerations. By substituting the bench-mark —— (with 
its bi-lateral determination) for the time-study approach (which is unilateral), the climate 
of labor relations will be much better, according to the author. 


(59-—57) 








WHAT MANAGEMENT SHOULD KNOW ABOUT EXECUTIVE COMPENSATION. 
ARCH PATTON. 

Dun’s Review and Modern Industry. Vol. 69, No. 4, February, 1957. 

Pages 43-44, 122-132. 


What is now known is the gap between compensation of executives in various industries 
and what accounts for them, the effect of company size upon salary relationships, the 
fact that the executive often makes his own job through his role in shaping broad 
policy or as counsel, and promotion prospect, salary, bonus, and fringe benefits asso- 
ciated with executive compensation. Mr. Patton analyzes these “known” factors, and 
feels that the great weakness is the fragmentation of the responsibility in a system of 
compensation administration—it loses sight of the whole. 


Mr. Patton holds that the most promising effort toward better compensation administra- 
tion lies in “programmed management.” Some well-managed companies have already 
made a start toward such a program. What is this system: “Briefly, top management 
determines long-term company objectives—dollars volume, products to be sold, share of 
market, and the like——and pe Re responsibility for soe these aims among 
the various executives on a year-by-year schedule. This means spelling out what an 


executive is expected to accomplish at the beginning of the year, and then appraising 
his success in meeting this objective at the end of the year...” This puts the pres- 
sure on management to develop a sounder basis for judging executive performance as 
well as re-examining its objectives more frequently. Effective compensation adminis 
tration virtually forces better management. 


(60-57) 
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A SCALE MEASURING ATTITUDES TOWARD WORKING FOR THE 
GOVERNMENT. BARBARA P. AALTO. 
Journal of Applied Psychology. Vol. 40, No. 6, December, 1956. Pages 398-402. 


The purpose of this study was to construct a reliable and valid measure of attitudes 
toward government employment which could be used in counseling, selection and re- 
search. A preliminary scale of 109 items was administered to 173 sophomore students 
in introductory laboratory psychology. Items of low discrimination value were elim- 
inated, The standardization was extended to 493 federal government employees and 
299 employees of private business and industry, mainly in professional and managerial 
occupations. An item analysis was done on the basis of both an internal criterion 

(top vs. bottom 27% in total score) and an external criterion (satisfied government 
workers vs. satisfied private employees), A validation and cross-validation group were 
provided for each analysis. 


The final scale consisted of 70 items and appeared to have sufficient reliability and 
validity for further experimental use. If the measure is to be used with high school and 
college students, norms for these groups should be established. One of the problems 
in the use of this scale for selection purposes is the possibility of faking responses, 
since the answers were of a subjective nature and cannot be verified. A scoring 
technique might be devised that would measure the degree of gross faking. The utility 
of the scale would be enhanced if it were possible to extend its use to other occupa- 
tional groups and other levels of government employment. 


(61-57) 








USES AND MISUSES OF TESTS IN SELECTING KEY PERSONNEL. H.H. 
MEYER AND J. M. BERTOTTI. 


Personnel (Amer. Mgt. Ass’n) Vol. 33, No. 3, November, 1956. Pages 277-285. 


Pointing out the increasing use of tests in personnel selection, the authors discuss a 
number of devices aimed at reassuring the present employee and aimed at helping 
management pick better people using tests as only one of the many factors to be con- 
sidered in making selections. What tests are, what they measure, their margin of 
error, and the particular problems associated with personality and interest tests are 
discussed. They constitute valuable guides. 


Limitations of tests are discussed, particularly the fact that they are designed to sup- 
plement other screening methods rather than to replace them. Their relatively high 
margin of error when applied to individual cases is noted. Tests alone can be in- 
accurate predictors of job success and must be used with caution by professionally 
trained experts. The following are suggested as practices to be followed in using 
professional evaluations, including tests: (1) Accurate man specifications for the 
positions for which candidates are evaluated; (2) Past performance records and other 
background appraisal information; (3) Strictly confidential handling of test results and 
other evaluative information; (4) Careful selection of outside consultants; (5) Cautious 
interpretation of personality and interest tests; (6) Avoidance of emergency evaluations 
rather than a comprehensive inventory; (7) Careful explanation of the program and feed- 
back of evaluation findings. 


(62-57) 














DIFFERENTIATION OF INDIVIDUALS IN TERMS OF THEIR PREDICTABILITY. 
EDWIN E. GHISELLI. 


Journal of Applied Psychology. Vol. 40, No. 6, December, 1956. Pages 374-377. 


When scores on a test are unrelated to criterion scores, the presumption is that the test 
is of little value. However, there is the possibility that at least with certain individ- 
uals reasonably accurate predictions of criterion performance may be made from scores 
on the test. For some individuals there is quite close correspondence between scores 
on the test and scores on the criterion. Thus, even though the validity of the test for 
the entire group is low, for some individuals who can be differentiated beforehand, the 
test would have some practical utility. 


The investigation reported here is not sufficiently extensive to furnish many clues 
concerning the kinds of variables that will be useful in this type of screening. How- 
ever, the results do suggest an interesting possibility. Scores on the occupational in- 
ventory were unrelated to proficiency, yet they did distinguish those individuals whose 
aptitude and achievement levels were similar from those whose levels were different. 
If the inventory does measure occupational goals, then it would appear that inclusion 
both of individuals whose goals are appropriate and individuals whose goals are 
inappropriate in a validation study, masks the predictive power of the aptitude measure 
being evaluated. 
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COMMUNICATION 





CREATE A PROPER COMMUNICATION ATMOSPHERE. N.S. HOUSTON. 
Office Executive. Vol. 32, No. 2, February, 1957. Pages 21-23. 


As Director of Management Control, North American Aviation, Inc., Mr. Houston 
described the company’s philosophy and practices in management communication. 
Approximately 20 executives, managers of branch plants, and heads of principal func- 
tional divisions report directly to the president of the company. This, in the opinion 
of the author, “imposes upon each functional executive a heavy responsibility for 
horizontal communications.” This same horizontal alignment and communications em- 
phasis is also found at the operating divisions, and between the senior executive of 
each function to his counterpart in the operating division. Management council meet- 
ings, dissemination of the minutes of the meetings to all key personnel (70), the presi- 
dent’s newsletter, luncheons, and individual coaching in the art of coordination are 
among the media for improving management communication. 


What provides a proper communication atmosphere? Good management essentials: 
“This includes a sound organization, staffed with capable people. The people must 
have a clear understanding of their responsibility and authority. They must have a 
genuine desire to develop their subordinates by day-to-day coaching and adequate 

ioe: grape ee This delegation must be consistent with the need that exists at that 
level to make decisions.” The article reproduces, too, the AMA’s “Ten Commandments 
of Good Communication.” 


(64-57) 








SILENCE—AN EMPLOYEE RELATIONS PITFALL. C. J. DOVER. 
Vital Speeches of the Day. Vol. 23, No. 8, February 1, 1957. Pages 249-252. 


In this speech before the Ninth National Conference of the Public Relations Society of 
America, the author (Consultant on Employee Communication and Group Relations, 
General Electric Company) presents this crucial point: “My basic thesis is that 
management silence is the Achilles heel of employee relations—silence on these 
controversial issues which are most important from the employees’ standpoint, that 

his silence too often is hurting our standing with employees—and that, conversely, 
forthrightness is one of our greatest needs.” Among the controversial issues are the 
following: automation; union negotiations-strikes-work stoppages; product price in- 
creases; employee pay, and how it is set; compulsory union membership; and other 
issues. 


Mr. Dover cites some of the “alibis” which management offers in rationalizing its 
silence: “If we speak up, our message will be called ‘propaganda’;” “If we speak up, 
we'll lose credibility with employees;” “It’s too risky;” *We’d be going over the 
union’s head;” or “The trade association can do this job for us.” To break out of this 
“zone of silence” four requisites are posed for management communication success: 
(1) management’s record of deeds in doing the right thing, voluntarily; (2) communica- 
tion must be recognized as a key function in managing the enterprise; (3) the communi- 
cation function must be well organized and integrated; and, (4) management’s capacity 
to listen as well as to speak is vital in practicing effective communication. Silence 
on vital issues will impair employee relations in an organization. 


(65—57) 











HOW “BRAINSTORMING” CAN AID YOUR OPERATIONS. RICHARD N. PAULL. 
Office Management. Vol. 17, No. 11, November, 1956. Pages 45-46, 94-95. 


Reviewing the recent history of “brainstorming” as a group creative thinking device, 
the author mentions its use by literally hundreds of major American corporations, 
colleges and universities, and the Air Force Reserve Officers training program. He 
believes there is more than sufficient evidence that the method will work “if it’s 
handled right.” To make the technique beneficial in solving many office problems, he 
suggests that five simple rules be followed carefully. First, the method allows for no 
negative thinking. Because it is difficult for the human mind to be simultaneously 
creative and judicial, there is no place for criticism in brainstorming. The second 
ground rule is that free-wheeling is welcomed. The wild idea is even desirable since 
it will very frequently, through the normal process of association, trigger an idea that 
will solve the problem under consideration. Rule number three is that quantity is 
wanted, The more ideas, the better the chance of getting a good one. Some panel 
leaders set a quota to induce the high volume desired. Two other elements are re- 
quired, enthusiasm and an orientation towards combination and improvement. The 
latter is particularly important where product utilization is the problem. 


Illustrating the successful applications of brainstorming, the author summarizes case 
histories showing how the method has been used to solve problems of file systemiza- 
tion, routing of periodical literature, and the efficient arrangement of office furniture. 
Many other kinds of applications, too, have evolved. 


(66-57) 
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TRAINING 


(see also — EXECUTIVES: ..... DEVELOPMENT 
SUPERVISORS: ..... DEVELOPMENT) 





CRITICAL VIEWS OF ADVANCED MANAGEMENT PROGRAMS. 
A. V. Mac CULLOUGH 


Advanced Management, Vol. 22, No. 1, January, 1957. Pages 26-29. 


Based on his experiences at Vick Chemical Company, American Viscose Corporation, 
and other affiliations over the years and currently as a management consultant, Mr. 
MacCullough brings to this article perspective, outlook, and evaluation in regard to 
management development programs. Critically, but quite constructively, the author 
points up these observations: (1) many companies expect too much of the programs, 
yet they often lack any planned program for the men; (2) the company often fails to 
prepare the man adequately for his participation in the program; (3) failure to select 
the right program for each manager who is to participate, since programs do differ in 
emphasis, approach, and learning process; (4) the observation that quite often the 
faculty members are not properly chosen—lack of understanding of the mature execu- 
tives as “students” and of how they think and act and feel. Other observations relate 
to the need for helping the man bridge the specialist and generalist roles for better 
capacity in decision-making, creative thinking about management, and cross-fertiliza- 
tion of ideas among the participants. 


In summary: evaluation of a program is still quite difficult, business and education 
are to be commended in the progress made in this partnership, and the important con- 
tribution which the programs can offer is to make participants aware of the “facts of 
executive life” so they can be prepared to cope with the problems before they arise. 


(67-57) 








SALES TRAINING—ITS IMPORTANCE TO TRAINING MEN. WALLACE Y. 
STRATHERN. 
Jour. of the Amer. Soc. of Training Directors. Vol. 10, No. 6, November- 
December, 1956. Pages 43-45. 


Mr, Strathern asks the question, “Can the Sales Trainers’ methods and techniques be of 
help to industrial and business training people?” He answers this query with a re- 
sounding “yes.” Using his memberships in both the National Society of Sales Training 
Executives and the American Society of Training Directors as guides to experience, the 
author feels that the trainer may profitably utilize many of the techniques widely used 
in training sales personnel. He points out the fact that management jobs themselves ar¢ 
“sales” jobs in that they require obtaining cooperation from others and the skillful 
presentation of the point of view of the individual involved. 


The author finds that, in contrast with what sometimes seem to be theories which the 
training director propounds against an unrealistic background, there is an intense 
realism to selling which might help to do a better training job. Another area which 
provides some pointers is that of audio-visual aids. “Some training men I know put 
very little showmanship into their programs and then wonder why their attendance 
records are poor.” The object should be “to put the fun in fundamentals.” The article 
concludes with a check list of basic points to be followed in training which apply to 
both sales and other forms of instruction. 


(68 ~—57) 











FORMULA FOR THE METAMORPHOSIS TO AN INDUSTRIAL LEADER. 
L. P. BRADFORD. 
The Personnel Administrator. Vol. 1, No. 4, February, 1957. Pages 16-22, 30. 


Dr. Bradford places emphasis in leadership training on the elements such as being a 
good co-worker, a good subordinate, working effectively on a team, recognizing people 
as the organization’s big asset, and being himself a good superior in stimulating people 
to work effectively. These several roles must be fulfilled as one moves on toward the 
position of an industrial leader through effective and acceptable behavior. Research 
studies have shown, unfortunately, little or no changes in behavior after the invest- 
ment of much time and considerable money in a number of training programs. 


As Director of the National Training Laboratories, Dr. Bradford sets forth certain con- 
ditions which would result in a more favorable chance for behavioral changes: (1) the 
learner must be involved in an experience situation to the extent that his behavior is 
actually involved and exposed; (2) there must be a feed-back system enabling the 
person to see himself as others see him and to get analytical help in looking at the 
specific causes of his behavior; (3) there needs to be a desirable climate in which one 
is to go through this emotional exposure of self-analysis; (4) a kind of road map is 
needed by which one can foresee new satisfactions in changed or new behavior; (5) 
opportunities to be afforded in which the individual can go through experimentation and 
practice, and put the new behavior to the test; (6) applying it in real on-the-job setting. 


(69-57) 
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EVALUATING THE RESULTS OF SUPERVISORY TRAINING. 
PAUL C. BUCHANAN. 
Personnel (Amer. Mgt. Ass’n) Vol. 33, No. 4, January, 1957. Pages 362-370. 


This article describes the development and testing of a method for determining the 
effectiveness of a supervisory development project which would be valid and applicable 
in an industrial setting. Essentially, the evaluation consisted of a questionnaire which 
would be sent to the trainee’s supervisor and subordinate two months after training. 
This questionnaire asked whether any changes occurred in the trainee’s behavior, and 
whether they could be attributed to training. This evaluation system was applied to 
two workshop groups of 75 and 79 members with the results stated by the author as 
shown below. 


“(1) The procedure proved to be usable in a work setting—completed questionnaires 
were returned by at least one respondent for 92% of the trainees. (2) As evidence of 

the validity of the system, the changes in job behavior which were reported for partici- 
pants were consistent with the goals of the workshop and with the learning reported 

by the participants themselves. (3) As evidence of the effectiveness of the training 
program, two-thirds of the participants were observed to have modified their job per- 
formance. (4) Supporting the conclusion that the training was effective—and indirectly, 
the validity of the evaluation system—is the fact that the events which were expected 
to develop if the workshop were effective did in fact occur.” 


(70-57) 








FACTS AND FALLACIES OF MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT. WILLIAM WELP. 
Jour. of Amer. Soc. of Training Directors. Vol. 10, No. 6, November-December, 


1956. Pages 33-37, 49-50, 


Possibly the most widely discussed topic in the area of personnel administration which 
is of interest to top management in business and industry is “management develop- 
ment.” The complexity of management problems linked with a limited supply of com- 
petent personnel has generated a tremendous amount of discussion, planning, and action 
designed to alleviate this problem. The end result of this has been the establishment 
of many of management development programs established in large and small companies 
over the nation. The author asks some very pertinent questions of these programs and 
supplies his evaluation of them: “Are these management development programs doing 
the job?” “Are they developing the managers of the future?” “What results do we 

have to prove it?” 


The author points out weaknesses in some programs which he categorizes as (1) the 
hero concept, (2) the idea that attitudes and actions are changed by words, and (3) the 
“fly by the seat of your pants” theory. In contrast to these he discusses some basic 
assumptions which must be substituted in their place. For example, “The profession 
of management consists of two general areas which can and must be separated. These 
areas are the techniques and skills of controllig the machines, materials and methods 
of a business enterprise, and the knowledge of and skill in the direction, guidance 
and motivation of people,” Within this context he explores some of the fundamental 
concepts behand the words management and development. These serve as a valuable 
guide to anyone concerned with such a program. (71-57) 











THE WHY AND HOW OF TRAINING UNDERSTUDIES. (CLEVELAND 
ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING CO.), 
Supervisory Management (Amer. Met. Ass’n). Vol. 2, No. 2, January, 1957. 
Pages 9-19, 


The presentation from the Training and Safety Division of the Cleveland Electric 
Illuminating Company draws not only from its own experiences but also from an address 
by James C. Worthy of Sears Roebuck and Company. It sets forth quite comprehensively 
the subject of understudies—benefits to the company and to the particular supervisor 
concerned, selecting understudies, their responsibilities, and the essentials to be 
incorporated in training understudies, and various methods of training. For the most 
part the account stresses the training phase, as implied in the title. Among the 
general techniques for training understudies are the following: (1) “What do you 
think?” method; (2) “Get and interpret the facts” method; (3) “Man-manage ment” method; 
and, (4) “Send him upstairs” method. It is indicated that each of these methods is 
developed in a training film produced for the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation en- 
titled “How to Prepare for the Future.” 


The relative values for each of these methods are discussed, and various guidelines 
are offered in utilizing these methods with full effectiveness and with a minimum of 
error. The *Man-management” method is one which concentrates on building inthe _ 
prospective supervisor a sense of human relations values and practices. e “Send him 
upstairs” method is generally recognized as the technique by which the understudy is 
given occasion to represent you before your supervisor or attend a meeting in your 
place to gain a view of the over-all workings of the department or the company. 





(72-57) 
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HOW TO TRAIN OFFICE WORKERS. J.N. GIBSON. 
Personnel Management and Methods. Vol. 23, No. 199, January, 1957. 
Pages 30-31. 


This is the first of a series of four articles by Mr. Gibson, Training Officer of the 
London County Council, outlining a training program for office workers, as follows: 
“(1) Initial and subsequent training at the desk; (2) Induction courses for new em- 
ployees, and the follow-up; (3) Courses for supervisors, and the follow-up; (4) Courses 
in management, and the follow-up.” 


Systematic training is necessary to make maximum use of manpower. The period fol- 
lowing employment offers “crucial” opportunities for training and the classroom situa- 
tion gives the employee the opportunity of seeing where his position fits into the 
“whole.” The following points summarize the first stage of this program: ‘*(A) The 
Personnel Manager’s Job (1) Welcome newcomers, put them at ease, encourage ques- 
tions. (2) Present the firm’s staff handbook, explain main points. (3) Make the per- 
sonal introduction to the supervisor. (B) The Supervisor's Job (4) Make time for a 
chat, listen as well as talk. (5) Introduce other workers-but not too many at first. (6) 
Give the entrant a job to do as soon as possible.” This latter point is essential in 
developing a sense of the ‘team spirit” in productive effort in this company. In addi- 
tion, it provides the supervisor with an opportunity to verify any first impressions he 
has had about the new employee. At this stage no skills have been required except 
those possessed at the time of recruitment or taught at the desk. After ten te sixteen 
weeks the induction course should begin. 


(73-57) 








A CODE OF STANDARDS FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING PEOPLE. 
HOWARD SHOUT. 
Jour. of Amer. Soc. of Training Directors. Vol. 10, No. 6, November-December, 
1956. Pages 4-5, 52-53. 


Business and industrial training has developed to a considerable influence in American 
life. With the growing number of specialists in this field, the need has been felt for a 
framework of standards which would serve as a guide for them and for employers and 
others. The author presents a code of standards as a possible formulation to meet this 
need, The standards are divided into three categories: (1) Standards of preparation; 
(2) Standards of Employment; and (3) Standards of Conduct. 


Under the heading of preparation, Mr. Shout points out the needs for broad preparation 
through formal education and work experience which are vital for training personnel. 
Necessary are the personal qualities desirable for any professional person, and-of 
particular importance are “the qualities of patience, sociability, emotional stability, 
and sensitivity to people and situations.” The section on standards of employment 
points out that the trainer is entitled to professional staff classification and as such 
assumes professional responsibilities in his employment relations. Under the heading 
of standards of conduct there is an extensive list of attitudes and actions which em- 
phasize the professional level of the trainer’s position. The article as a whole will be 
valuable for members of the training profession and prospective trainers in understand- 
ing the role the trainer plays in the contemporary scene. 


(74-57) 











RESPONSE TRAINING—FOR BETTER COMMUNICATION, F. J. SEUBERT. 


Jour. of Amer. Soc. of Training Directors. Vol. 10, No. 6, November-December, 
1956. Pages 25-27, 38-39. 


Recent decades have witnessed an emerging trend toward a new type of business 
leader, one who is “sensitive not only to the economic needs of their organization but 
also to the psychological needs of their subordinates as well.” The author points out 
that their success probably lies in understanding that the two needs are not incon- 
sistent with one another. One of the most important of their skills is that of effective 
communication. The communication process is one which is fraught with difficulties 
of interpretation and analysis. To help in increasing the facility with which one 


analyzes a communication situation, Professor Seubert sets forth a number of methods 
of training. 


One method recommended by the author is the use of existing interviews with the 
responses given by the individual in training. The collected responses give a clue 

as to how the trainee tends to respond to others in a real life situation. With such 
knowledge at hand, insight is obtained as to how others are responding in communicat- 
ing. The aim of such training is to develop appreciation of the type of response called 
the “understanding approach.” The mastery of this technique—often called non- 
directive interviewing—can create a new climate between the individual and his 
subordinates and co-workers. 


(75-57) 
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TRAINING AS A FRAMEWORK FOR ACTION. NEELY D. GARDNER. 
Public Personnel Review. Vol. 18, No. 1, January, 1957. Pages 39-44. 


The means by which the California training program is established involves working 
with management and key supervisory groups; conveying specific management and 
training skills to them in such a way chat they are willing and able to pass these on to 
subordinates. Each program has been tailored to fit the needs of the particular agency 
involved, This is a different view of training than that held traditionally. The func- 
tion of training is to set up a communications network for management and for the 
worker. Within this communications network are provided mechanics for exploration of 
any kind of organization problem, Within this communication network positive forces of 
organization are liberated in order that organization development may take place. 


There is a definite place within this network for training in specific jobs and technical 
skills. This training, however, instead of being an aidticasl patch upon the organiza- 
tion comes from a developmental need within the organization, In short, they appear to 
have opened up a direction in management that positively motivates and stimulates the 
civil servant, that helps overcome organizational inertia, and more than any approach 
they have found to date assists and permits the State manager to really manage. 


(76-57) 








DOES THE EVIDENCE SUPPORT SUPERVISORY TRAINING? JAMES P. TAFF. 
Personnel Administration. Vol. 20, No. 1, January-February, 1957. Pages 29-32, 


The personnel literature of the past few years contains many descriptions of super- 
visory — programs which are claimed to be effective. Personnel directors are 
more than willing to have the opportunity to convince doubters that this training is 
effective. Yet, the author states that the literature has few studies dealing with the 
effectiveness of supervisory training; much more research is needed along this line. 
The relatively few studies that have been made fall into the general categories of 

(1) acceptability of training to the supervisors; (2) changes in attitudes and knowledge 
of supervisory personnel following training; and (3) effect on employee morale. 


On the basis of studies conducted thus far it is evident that most supervisors who 
take human relations training courses feel that they benefit from it and improve their 
job performance. On the other hand, the employees supervised often seem unable to 
perceive any significant difference in their supervisors after training. The studies 
strongly suggest that training supervisors makes little improvement in their relations 
with subordinates if the supervisors’ bosses are not in harmony with the human rela- 
tions program as to attitude and behavior. Unfortunately, there is as yet little evidence 
to indicate what influence supervisory training has on production. This is the crucial 
test, of course. 


(77-57) 








TRAINING FILIPINO JOB ANALYSTS. EMMA ARCE AND HAROLD S. ROSEN. 
Personnel Administration. Vol. 20, No. 1, January-February, 1957. Pages 36-41. 


In order to establish a wage and classification office in the Philippines, a group of 
100 Filipino employees were trained through contract with the ultimate purpose of 
operating their own job analysis program. Each prospective Filipino supervisor was 
assigned an American counterpart. Each such pair had their desks side by side to 
eliminate the necessity for paper communication and to encourage communication on 
problems as they arose. Eight field teams and two standards teams were established. 


The training program, which consumed about three years, consisted of agency ofienta- 
tion, occupational orientation, interview training, job evaluation techniques, writing 
class specifications, compensation training, and agency training. How this was done 
in each of these areas is discussed briefly. The training — is ri over (an 
additional seven-week course had just been completed) but these trained analysts are 
already being recruited by other government departments and private firms for respon- 
sible management and personnel positions in recognition of their unique skills and 
training. 


The American consulting staff has withdrawn from the active decision-making which 


characterized the first year of the survey. The number of Americans actively working 
with the teams has been reduced from twelve to three, and will be withdrawn com- 


pletely soon. 


(78-57) 
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IS MANAGEMENT TRAINING EFFECTIVE? (EVALUATION BY MANAGERS AND 
INSTRUCTORS). KENNETH R. ANDREWS. 
Harvard Business Review. Vol. 35, No. 1, January-February, 1957. Pages 85-94. 


Dr. Andrews, of the Harvard Business School, has taken on the difficult task of ’ 
searching for a sound evaluation of management training, and in this first of a series 
of two articles he draws upon the testimony of the executive “trainees,” the program 
instructors, and the company officials. 


Although Dr. Andrews recognizes that their testimony is quite subjective for various 
reasons, it is still important as a source of testimony and reactions. Their exposure 
to new people and the variety of views and backgrounds is regarded by the management 
trainees as the principal value derived. They indicate that as a result of the program 
they may not do their jobs differently but they (now) Jook at their jobs differently.” 
Secondly, the testimony of the faculty or instructors is such that they regard “these 
programs as sufficiently effective to justify devoting to them faculty energy and school 
facilities.” But they have reservations as to the criteria for selection of the trainees 
and are concerned about the “noneducable” trainees because of their attitude, closed 
mind, unwillingness, or general disinterest. Third, the parent companies reactions as 
to changed behavior of their management trainees in these programs is inconclusive— 
at least the impact is not visible to any extent to show marked change in executive 
behavior. The author presents his findings in regard to his study of three companies— 
Humble Oil and Refining Company, Westinghouse, and Aluminum Company of Canada. 
The composite evaluation of the three parties—the trainees, the instructors, and the 
companies—is very favorable. (79-57) 








IS MANAGEMENT TRAINING EFFECTIVE? (MEASUREMENT, OBJECTIVES, AND 
POLICY). KENNETH R. ANDREWS, 


Harvard Business Review. Vol. 35, No. 2, March-April, 1957. Pages 63-72. 


As for social science research investigations to measure the worth of management 
training programs in terms of behavioral changes, they are of interest but shed little 
light. Dr. Andrews discusses the conflict in findings which grow out of the Inter- 
national Harvester Company evaluated by Ohio State University researchers, and the 
extent to which the force of the job situation overshadows the University of Michigan 
Survey Research Center study of the Detroit Edison Company program. We await with 


interest the results of the planned evaluation of the American Telegraph and Telephone 
Company program. 


Dr. Andrews believes that we should, therefore, shift the focus more profitably toward 
policy and objectives in management training programs rather than evaluation. “We 
should look at the way in which (executive) effectiveness can be defined and increased 
rather than measured...” He offers sound guidelines for company policy regarding 
selection of university programs, whom to i and when for participation, criteria- 
communication-understanding with the men, and integration of company program with 
university program, If measuring changes in behavior seems discouraging we can only 
substitute as an objective long-range continuous development of the man throughout 
his managerial career—the objectives of better human association, exposure to wider 
variety of executive experiences, better sense of values, and more analytical ability 
mL in facing management situations. This is wiser than awaiting the 

unlaid ghost of evaluation. (80-57) 














POLICE TRAINING. OD. G. BALL. 
Journal of Public Administration (New Zealand). Vol. 19, No. 1, September, 1956. 
Pages 24-30. 


The author, formerly Assistant Director of Education and now Director of Police 
Training, describes the program of police training in New Zealand developed through 

a special study committee in 1955. The current training system involves basic train- 
ing of the police recruit, a program of continuous in-service training, and a promotion 
examination program. Basic training, formerly a concentrated eight-week course, in- 
volves a graded scheme covering the first two year’s of the recruit’s service. During 
this period, the training is continuous. It covers three stages: (1) an initial full-time 
course of thirteen weeks at the Police School; (2) the performance of regularly assigned 
duties under supervision and the continuation of study by correspondence; and (3) a 
final four-week course at the Police School. The initial course includes both technical 
and general subjects. The correspondence course of fifteen assignments has been 
designed to cover law and police practice a fully-trained constable should know. 


In-service programs are still largely in the planning stage, although one five-day con- 
ference for district police officials has already been held. Future courses will deal 
with the knowledge and skills required at different police levels and will be arranged 
for detectives, prosecutors, country policemen, section sergeants, and others. To 
assist constables in preparing for sergeant examinations, the materials used in the 
basic orientation and correspondence courses will be supplemented to complete the 
coverage necessary for the examinations. 


(81-57) 
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TRAINING: JOINT RESPONSIBILITY OF OPERATING MANAGERS AND 
TRAINING DIRECTOR. FRANK P. WALSH. 
Jour. of Amer, Soc. of Training Directors. Vol. 11, No. 1, January-February, 


1957. Pages 24-26, 40. 


This is a report on a training program which follows closely the philosophy that 
success depends upon the cooperative efforts of operating supervision and the train- 
ing director. Such cooperation involves “joint responsibility for determining training 
needs, developing complete training plans, and evaluating end results.” The author 
outlines the means whereby training needs are determined through discussion with line 
and staff heads and the training director. When a specific course is to be organized 
the instructor is chosen from among the supervisors or potential supervisors who have 
had years of practical experience and a thorough knowledge of their field of work. 

The instructor and the training director work together to develop a written training 
plan—the heart of a sound training program. 


This written training plan is based upon topics suggested by the instructor and re- 
atranged into an effective psychological order with the collaboration of the training 
director. The topics are broken down into main facts and points by utilizing the im- 
portant questions, What? Why? How? When? Who? Additional preparation is required 
in selecting appropriate training aids and preparing any special aids which may be 
needed. In addition, a training review or test is often prepared. All of these steps and 
other related problems discussed by the author require for their successful conclusion 
an effective partnership between the line operator and the training staff. ( 
82-57 








ROLE PLAYING: A SUGGESTED METHOD OF INTRODUCTION TO TRAINING 
GROUPS. M. G. BLANSFIELD. 
Jour. of Amer. Soc. of Training Directors. Vol. 11, No. 1, January-February, 1957. 
Pages 19-22, 45-47. 


Role playing has become one of the most widely used techniques in modern management 
training. There is, however, often initial resistance to its introduction into the train- 
ing situation which detracts from its effectiveness. The author examines some of 
these reasons and proposes ideas which he has found to be an aid in gaining accept- 
ance of this method. He cautions against the explicit use of such terms as “role 
playing” or “psychodrama” as terms which engender suspicion and resistance in the 
group. An analysis of the mechanics and implications of role playing should also be 
deferred until a later period. 


Mr. Blansfield presents several types of role playing which are suitable for the 
beginning phase. One method is to involve the group as a whole, rather than singling 
out particular individuals. Considerable detail is given to a variation of this tech- 
nique which breaks the group into smaller groups, each having a different function to 
perform. The starting point is a written “Prologue to the Problem.” This poses a 
problem between two or more individuals, with the ensuing development of the dialogue 
and analysis of attitudes and communication problems being formulated by the groups. 
Such a technique serves as an introduction to role-playing without making its success 
depend upon a few individuals. Its values are well analyzed, 


(83-57) 











SOME ILLUSIONS OF EXECUTIVE TRAINING. K. F. WALKER. 
Personnel Practice Bulletin. Vol. 12, No. 4, December, 1956. Pages 6-10. 


Executive training will not succeed by telling people something they can readily find 
out themselves. The best we can do is provide a situation which gives the most useful 
experience and develop techniques to insure the trainee will profit from the experience. 
Executive training is not “something you do to people; that you pull them out of a work 
situation, and put them through a training course, and put them back altered in some 
significant way.” The meaningful unit of study is the ‘person-in-situation,” and not 
the “person in isolation.” 


There are several illusions regarding executive trainees: (1) It is easy to assume the 
trainee knows more than he does. The reverse, assuming he knows less, often affects 
the program. (2) Knowing how the trainee views the training situation-opportunity or 
threat will avoid any motivation illusions. (3) Training staffs tend to overestimate 
the ability to learn by standard techniques. There are also illusions about the teachers 
and too much assumption that they can teach, that they know their subject, and are 
acceptable to the students. Illusions may exist about the program itself. It may not be 
compatible with the actual working situation or top management may not really be back- 
ing the program. Training can never be thought of as complete—“a good executive is 
always teaching, always training, in the very course of his work.” 
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OLDER WORKERS — MANPOWER 
RETIREMENT POLICIES, PROBLEMS, SYSTEMS 





SEVEN MYTHS ABOUT THE OLDER WORKER. JOHN JOHNSON. 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 2, No. 2, January, 1957. Pages 32-38. 


Various survey efforts to establish a clear definition of the “older worker” have failed 
to produce a satisfactory answer. Lacking a precise definition in terms of job anal- 
ysis and evaluation and employee characteristics which can really be justified is a 
problem in itself, but the widespread misconceptions about the characteristics of older 
workers compound it even more—and affect our sound use of the nation’s manpower. 


Seven myths about the older worker are: “(1) Older workers are more accident prone 
and often endanger other employees; (2) Older workers can’t get along well with other 
employees and their superiors; (3) Older workers are absent from the job more than 
younger employees and aren’t as dependable; (4) Senior employees cannot produce as 
much as younger workers; (5) Older employees turn out inferior work; (6) Older employ- 
ees are hampered by increasingly poor judgment and inefficiency; (7) There is a large 
labor turnover among older workers.” Studies, survey reports, and other documentation 
of the U. S. Department of Labor, personnel associations, the National Association of 
Manufacturers and others have produced factual information which show these state- 


, ments to be untrue. The prejudice toward older people as job applicants grows out of 


an attitude built from a poor experience with one or two such persons and assuming 
that this is characteristic of all older applicants. Employers need more enlightenment 
to counteract these misconceptions, and a change in attitude toward the older worker. 


(85-57) 








NEW JERSEY DEVELOPS A PRE-RETIREMENT PROGRAM. THOMAS L. 
MAHONY. 


Public Personnel Review. Vol. 18, No. 1, January, 1957. Pages 35-38. 


The need for a retirement planning program for the public employees of New Jersey was 
brought about because their state pension benefits were integrated with social security 
benefits, a large number of employees considered retirement, confusion and misunder- 
standing existed concerning eligibility for pensions, and a survey disclosed many 
problems that could have been prevented by such a program. The New Jersey program 
was organized with two main features: group meetings, and, individual counseling 
services. State employees who:are culating retirement meet in groups, usually 
12 to 30 people in a group, once a week for five weeks. Each meeting is devoted toa 
separate subject: organization meeting, psychological aspects of retirement, retire- 
ment activities, health, and legal aspects of retirement. The individual counseling 
services take care of personal situations which some employees may not wish fo dis- 
cuss in a group situation. Family problems, employment problems, relocation after re- 
i and adjustment problems need an individual approach even if only for further 
referral. 


Employees appreciate the services and many have expressed their gratitude after 
completing the group and individual sessions. Many others have written after retire- 
ment stating that the program has been of considerable value to them. More develop- 
ment work needs to be done in this area. 


(86-57) 











SOME FIELD DATA ON THE TRAINING OF OLDER PEOPLE. A.M. N. 
SHOOTER AND OTHERS. 
Occupational Psychology. Vol. 30, No. 4, October, 1956. Pages 204-215. 


A survey of over 70 firms and management and research organizations made from 1949 
to 1951 revealed that very few people in industry over the age of 40 were being trained 
in a way which permitted the precise recording of results. The author presents data 
as a lead to future research, based on grades in examinations taken during or at the 
end of training, ratings by training staff, length of training required to reach a given 
criterion of performance, and measured progress of the work itself. Twelve tables are 
given using the above measures and covering a variety of subjects and training. 


The authors state three practical conclusions that these data seem to support: (1) Some 


older people can be trained to a good standard of performance at tasks for which the 
average results might lead one to expect failure. Although the training of older people 
may sometimes take longer than that of younger workers, the lower turnover will often 


more than offset its cost. (2) The nature of the task seems to be an important variable. 


Attention to the details of the job for which the training was required might substan- 
tially simplify its demands for older people. (3) Training methods may disproportion- 
ately affect the performance of older people in training. Care should be taken to avoid 
oe of older people during training, otherwise many may discontinue after 
a short time. 


(87-57) 
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GENERAL: THE MANAGEMENT PROFESSION 





MORE PRODUCTIVITY FROM ENGINEERS. CHARLES D. ORTH, 3RD. 
Harvard Business Review. Vol. 35, No. 2, March-April, 1957. Pages 54-62. 


Until such time that we come to grips with the fact that different sets of values exist 
for “success” in management aspirations and attainment and for “success” in technical 
or scientific aspirations and attainment, we run the risk of continuing a tightened 
market in engineers. More potential has to be released if we are to see more produc- 
tivity from engineers, and the differences in culture and values, recognition and status, 
have much to do with it— especially in utilizing engineering productivity and talent 

in research and development enterprises. The barriers to productivity caused by too 
many layers of supervision, unclear communication, conflicts of value systems, and 
functional organization versus the project group are discussed quite fully in this 
account. 


Mr. Orth points to the importance of releasing the skill and potential creativity of the 
operating engineer, and what the administrative engineer (the engineer-manager) needs 
to do toward making this possible through better understanding, reporting, interpret- 
ing, stimulating, coordinating, and protecting the creative climate or atmosphere 
against various pressures. In sum, they constitute the vital thing recognized as 
“attitude” of the administrative engineer—"an attitude toward himself and his job, an 
attitude toward management and its job, an attitude toward operating engineers and 
their jobs.” This is the path toward helping engineers toward greater productivity. 


(88-57) 








AMERICAN NEGROES—A WASTED RESOURCE. J. J. MORROW. 
Harvard Business Review. Vol. 35, No. 1, January-February, 1957. Pages 65-74, 


A businessman pleads the case that “in its own interest industry ought to be hiring 
more Negroes.” In this account Mr. Morrow provides a very sound orientation as to the 
Negro in the nation’s work force, educational attainment, the occupational distribu- 
tion, income and purchasing power, geographic distribution of the population and the 
concentration of Negro workmen in the industries in these areas, and other manpower 
considerations. He notes the improvement in recent years in utilizing the skills of 
Negro workers, but that we are far from approaching maximum use of Negro actual or 
potential skills. He brings into focus the reasons, open or hidden, behind manage- 
ment’s objections in the hiring of Negro personnel—one of which is the concern over 
potential discontent in the firm or community. Evidence of fairly successful integra- 
tion in the experiences of International Harvester Company, General Electric Company, 
Pitney-Bowes, and others is presented in the first steps, the transition, and the 
continuing policy. 


Mr. Morrow counsels along this line: “Management attitudes and practices are the 
most important single factor in realizing the full potential from new Negro employees 
and easing the process of change which is necessary if the firm is to take advantage 
of this pool of skilled manpower... . Carefull planning, outside specialized help, 
attention to the problems of communication, and a combination of firmness about the 
basic policy ... (of equal opportunities in employment, training, and promotion.)” 


(89-57) 











THE NEW PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION: ITS STUDY IN THE UNITED STATES. 
WILLIAM J. SIFFIN. 
Public Administration. Vol. 36, Winter, 1956. Pages 365-376. 


This article presents a survey of the recent trends and present practice in the teaching 
and study of public administration in the United States. It is a discipline which has 
reached its present status in a relatively short period of time. Indeed, Professor 
Siffin notes that only thirty years ago Leonard White’s Introduction to the Study of 
Public Administration summarized what was barely emerging as a recognized study. 
The early stress upon the dichotomy between “administration” and “politics” has since 
evolved to a point where the examination of such elements as the sociology of ad- 
ministration has made the administration-policy division inadequate for many purposes. 


Developments in the study of public administration are viewed by the author as falling 
into three major patterns; (1) the study of administrative organization, (2) the study of 
administrative processes, and (3) general administrative theory. Under each of these 
headings some of the apparent trends and leading writers upon the subject are dis- 
cussed. On the whole, the author feels that there is a “lack of real agreement on the 
question—What is public administration?——but in the perspective of only a few decades 
of development, the picture is one of a robust subject, somewhat confused and some- 
what confusing, growing lustily at an almost alarming rate, and making an ever richer 
contribution to the understanding and operation of our instruments of government.” 


(90-57) 
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THE NINE BASIC RULES TO FOLLOW TO INSURE THE BEST RESULTS 
FROM WORK ASSIGNMENTS. ERNEST W. FAIR. 
Office Management. Vol. 17, No. 12, December, 1956. Pages 70-72. 


Steering a careful course between the traditionally oversimplified approaches to work 
assignment, Ernest Fair summarizes the important ingredients which go into the formula 
for securing top results. Applying those which are pertinent to the particular situation 
at hand should assure the results desired. Fair’s nine rules are: 


(1) In assigning a job to an employee, present a clear picture of all the facts; (2) To 
guarantee maximum employee effort, don’t lose control yourself—keep the area 
limited; (3) For added insurance against inaccuracy and delay, check up and reassure 
from time to time; (4) Always tell the employee with whom he is to deal in carrying 
out the assignment and inform such individuals of the role expected of them when they 
are approached; (5) Ignore temptation and don’t pass along the “hot potatoes” to take 
yourself off the spot; (6) Examine the assignment for technical elements and analyze 
the ability of the employee; (7) Don’t delegate a job you can handle more efficiently 
yourself; (8) Don’t expect the job to be done as well as you could do it; and, (9) Don’t 
have too many going at once. 


(91-57) 











UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO HOLDS SECOND ANNUAL AUTOMATION 
CONFERENCE. FREDERICK VOGEL. 
Office Management. Vol. 18, No. 1, January, 1957. Pages 30-32, 66-78. 


Problems in planning, education of personnel, and eventual effect on management by 
the impact of computers on office routines were covered in the Second Annual Auto- 
mation for Senior Officers Conference sponsored by the University of Chicago, Novem- 
ber 15-16, 1956. The program covered three major categories: “Data Processing Equip- 
ment and Its Applications,” “Planning—lInitial and Continuing Action,” and “Policy 
Programs.” The author reports the conference highlights of the first speaker, Pro- 
fessor J. P. Nash of the Digital Computer Laboratory of the University of Illinois, to 
the final panel remarks of Robert M. Smith, editor of OFF ICE MANAGEMENT. Both 
speakers, Mr. Nash and Mr. Smith, stressed essentially the same theme when they 
pointed out that the computer has in itself no magical properties; that only with direc- 
tive intelligence can it be used for the best interests of management. 


Other speakers or panel members during the four sessions of the conference included 
Melvin E. Salveson, Consultant in Operations Research to General Electric, Jahn 


Diebold of John Diebold and Associates,Donald E. Hart of General Motors’ Special 
Problems Department, and R. B. Curry, Comptroller for the Southern Railway System. 
In a series of organized panels representatives from six fields (transportation, manu- 
facturing, insurance, financial institutions, utilities, and merchandising) presented 
actual and planned applications of data processing equipment from their own exper- 
iences and plans. These provide useful and profitable case studies. 


(92-57) 











THREE NEW MANAGEMENT METHODS NOW IN USE BY THE SIGNAL CORPS. 
JAMES D. O’CONNELL. 
Armed Forces Management. Vol. 3, No. 4, January, 1957. Pages 4-7. 


The Army Signal Corps is faced with a need to find the best means of supplying fast- 
moving combat units while economizing by reducing vast inventories of material. In 
addition it must avoid inappropriate use of skilled manpower and funds. To aid in 
achieving these objectives the Signal Corps is calling upon three management methods 
which are of use to large scale organizations, These are Electronic Data Processing 
Systems (EDPS), manpower control, and engineered methods. 


A ten-year program has been developed to provide support for the EDPS activities of 
the Army. Citing some examples already in existence, the author outlines the overall 
objectives of the utilization of EDPS: (1) to improve the logistic support of combat 
forces and thereby increase combat effectiveness; (2) to permit large-scale mobiliza- 
tion without a proportional increase in support-type personnel; and (3) to effect 
economies in personnel and dollars, Manpower Control is the “process of planning, 
organizing and administering manpower resources so as best to achieve missions 
without wasting the time, efforts and skills of its people.” Engineered methods and 
standards gives the Signal Corps a systematic approach to methods improvements and 
to'the establishment of relatively precise performance standards, All of these tech- 
niques are being used to increase the Corps capability of managing its operations 
affairs and people wisely in its over-all mission. 


(93-57) 
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Cases in Personnel Management 








The cases described are real. (Names, places, and other iden- 
tifications have been changed in order to assure anonymity.) 
While they grow out of various settings in industry, business, 

and government and involve varied technical content, the cases 
are selected because the crucial issues and the crossfire of 
views generally center around a problem in personnel management. 


An invitation to our readers. It is hoped that this section may 
eventually prove to be a good focal point for bringing before the 
“P M A” audience the more significant and lively cases in 
personnel management — especially in areas of middle manage- 
ment, supervision, communication, human relations, line and 
staff relationship, and the "growing pains” of emerging personnel 
policy. Subscribers and readers are invited to forward cases 
which they believe will be of considerable interest to others as 
raw material for discussion or training by means of the case 
method. The Editor will be pleased to consider the cases for 
publication in "P M A” with the understanding that they must be 


cleared to assure anonymity of companies or individuals concerned. 








MISS JOSEPHINE BULLOCK (A) 


In the summer of 1953 the continued decentralization of activities of the Trans. 
American Corporation required establishment of a complete records section in the 








Winston plant. Eight people from the plant were assigned to this section as a 
skeleton crew. Since most of the eight had no previous experience with tabulating 
machine work, they were sent for training purposes to the district offices of the 
tabulating machine manufacturer in a nearby large city. Upon returning to the 


Winston plant, these eight employees in turn were to train additional people for the 
section until the necessary number of about forty trained employees was attained, 


The Records Section was supervised by Mr. Warren Stambaugh who had the title 
of Machine Records Supervisor. Other than Mr. Stambaugh, none of the people in 
the Records Section had supervisory ratings. Mr. Stambaugh reported to the } 
Comptroller, Mr. Terry, whose department numbered over 1,000 employees. 


Miss Josephine Bullock was one of the original eight employees sent to the 


equipment manufacturer for training. She was young, about twenty-four, well 
groomed, and an accomplished pianist. The skill she had developed in her fingers 
as a pianist was quickly transferred to abulating machine work. As one of the 


representatives of the equipment manufacturer who helped train her expressed it, 
Miss Bullock had remarkable ''digital dexterity. "' 


After the nucleus group had returned from its training, the Machine Records 








Section actually began to function. From time to time, new people were added 
and trained on the job by one of the original members. As the section expanded, 
it was divided into units. Miss Bullock was in the Invoice Unit. In addition to 


} 
Miss Bullock, this unit consisted of Mr. Frank Ricard, Miss Betty Harrington, and 
Mrs. Dorothy Sawyer, all of whom were additions to the section who had been \ 
trained by Miss Bullock. t 
} 

Mr. Benjamin Terry, Comptroller of the Winston plant, had a keen interest ; 
in the infant Machine Records Section and had visited it as oftenas three timesa_ | 
week in order to follow its development closely. On these visits he was — 
with Miss Bullock's quickness, alertness, and apparent devotion to her job. She 
flipped through the tabulating cards at a rapid rate and her co-workers looked ‘ 
"all thumbs" in comparison. Mr. Terry noted that Miss Bullock never seemed | 
to relax, always ran rather than walked, and always had with her a sheaf of papers. 
Not once did he notice her in casual conversation with other members of the section. 
Wondering if she were as efficient in fact as she was in appearance, Mr. Terry 
asked Mr. Stambaugh about Miss Bullock's work. Mr. Stambaugh said, ''Miss 
Bullock? She's a mighty valuable person. She does more work than three 
ordinary people. "' 


"oe 


ROT. aE oe 


This case, in two parts, has been prepared and copyrighted, 1953, by HARBRIDGE, 
HOUSE, INC., educational consultants, 275 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. This 
case is designed for teaching purposes in management development only and does 

not necessarily indicate the policy or practice of any company or corporation. 
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About two years after the Machine Records Section was first established, it 
was decided that its Invoice Unit needed a supervisor. Mr. Terry notified the 
Industrial Relations Department of his intention of creating a new supervisory 
job and initiated the necessary forms which were duly approved. A position 
description was written covering the duties and responsibilities of the new position 
and submitted to Mr. Terry for his approval. This form was then submitted 

to the Wage Committee, which evaluated the position and established the wage 
range. The position vacancy was then checked against the promotability file 

in the Industrial Relations Department. 


The only two persons who were considered as meeting the requirements were 
Miss Bullock and Mr. Ricard, one of the members of the Invoice Unit Miss Bullock 
had trained. In accordance with company policy, both Miss Bullock and Mr. Ricard 
were asked to outline in writing their respective qualifications and experience. 

These resumes then went to the Industrial Relations office for approval. The 
Comptroller's Department could select for the job any applicant whose qualifications 
were approved by the Industrial Relations office. Miss Bullock was surprised 

to learn that, whereas Mr. Ricard's resume had been approved, hers had been 
rejected. 


Miss Bullock took her problem to Mr. Terry. He was as surprised as 
Miss Bullock that her resume had not secured approval. He telephoned the 
Industrial Relations office and learned that, on the basis of the experience Miss 
Bullock had outlined, she was not qualified to be a supervisor. Upon further 
investigation, Mr. Terry found that Miss Bullock's resume made no mention 
of training or supervising other employees. Yet he believed she had done both. 
He called in Mr. Stambaugh, the supervisor of the Machine Records Section, to 
talk the matter over with him. 


In the course of the conversation between Mr. Terry and Mr. Stambaugh, 
Mr. Stambaugh admitted he had helped both Miss Bullock and Mr. Ricard to write 
their resumes. He maintained, however, that he had been truthful and impartial 
in the advice he had given each. Furthermore, Mr. Stambaugh expressed the 
opinion that Miss Bullock was not of supervisory caliber and had little supervisory 
experience. Mr. Terry reminded him of the remark he had made previously to 
the effect that ''Miss Bullock could do the work of three people.'' Mr. Stambaugh 
explained that Miss Bullock's agile fingers, though useful in doing the regular 
work of the section, would be a doubtful asset to her as a supervisor. 


The conversation ended with a fundamental disagreement between the two men. 
Mr. Stambaugh's views were somewhat as follows: Miss Bullock would not make 
a good supervisor because the other girls in the Invoice Unit disliked her and he 
doubted that she could secure their cooperation; dissension would result from 
making Miss Bullock a supervisor and inter-office strife would reduce efficiency; 
group spirit is of more importance than individual performance. 








it was probably because she was conscientious and made her fellow employees 
look inferior by comparison; all employees dislike ''eager beavers;'' you could 
not expect to have an efficient section unless you rewarded those employees who 
were capable and hard working; if employees like Miss Bullock were penalized 
for doing a good job, they would be discouraged from turning out work; what's 
worse, the rest of the employees would be encouraged to do their work ina 
mediocre manner. 


After his talk with Mr. Stambaugh, Mr. Terry realized that he and Mr, 
Stambaugh had used different philosophies in evaluating Miss Bullock's ability 
as a supervisor. Of the two, Mr. Terry believed his own philosophy to be 
correct. 


Question 


Do you agree with Mr. Terry's or Mr. Stambaugh's views of Miss Bullock? 


Mr. Terry, on the other hand, had the following convictions: group spirit js 
good if the spirit is to turn out work; if it were true that Miss Bullock was dislikeg 
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MISS JOSEPHINE BULLOCK (B) 


Mr. Terry decided to take some action in the case of Miss Josephine Bullock, 
who, he felt had been passed over for promotion by her supervisor, Mr. Stambaugh, 
without sufficient thought and consideration. First, he called Miss Bullock in 
and suggested that she write a new resume outlining her duties in the Invoice Unit, 
making sure that she explained how she had supervised and trained employees. | 
This resume would be filed at the Industrial Relations office, and if any supervisory 
positions opened up she would at least be eligible. Resumes required approval 
by both the immediate supervisor and the superior once removed. In Miss 
Bullock's case her immediate supervisor was Mr. Ricard and the superior once 
removed was Mr. Stambaugh. 


Satisfied that he had done all he could for Miss Bullock, Mr. Terry forgot 
the whole matter until his assistant brought him the surprising -- to him - news 
that neither Mr. Ricard nor Mr. Stambaugh would approve Miss Bullock's resume 
as being correct. Mr. Terry immediately ordered Mr. Ricard and Mr. Stambaugh 
to his office. Their conversation was as follows: 


Terry: I called you two here to find out why you refused to sign Miss 
Bullock's position description. 


Stambaugh: I didn't think it was correct. Miss Bullock doesn't supervise 


anyone -- Mr. Ricard does all the supervising that's done in the unit. 
Terry: All I was trying to do when I asked Miss Bullock to fill out the new 
sheet was to correct the previous omissions inher record. Surely 


she must have done some supervising when she was training the new 
people in the secgion -- suchas Mr. Ricard here. 


Stambaugh: She might have had some supervisory experience then; even that is a 
debatable point. But this new position description is supposed to 
describe what she is doing now -- now she doesn't do any supervising. 


Ricard: Yes, I'm supervisor of the unit -- there can't be two supervisors in 
a unit that has only four people in it. 


Terry: When I want your opinion, Mr. Ricard, I'll ask for it. Now see here, 
Stambaugh, all I want to do is set the record straight so that Miss 
Bullock will be eligible if any other supervisory positions open up. 
I'm not trying to take Ricard's job away from him. 


Stambaugh: I don't think I could honestly sign this new sheet. Besides, I don't 
think Miss Bullock is of supervisory caliber. 


Terry: Just because the other girls are jealous of her and the work she turns 
out? 





























Stambaugh: I just don't think she would make a good supervisor. Even if she 
would, anybody, male or female, would rather be supervised by 





a man than by a woman. La 
Terry: I've had just about enough of your personal prejudice. Are you | Te 

going to sign this sheet? | 
Stambaugh: No, sir. La 
Terry: Even if I order you to? | 
Stambaugh: No, sir, I couldn't honestly do it under any circumstances. 

. Te 

Terry: All right -- you, Stambaugh, are suspended for one week without pay, 

Ricard here is just following your lead and I don't think he is L 

significant enough to worry about. You can both leave now. 


(Two days after the above conversation, Mr. Lamson, Mr. Terry's assistant, 
came into the office to discuss the matter further. Their conversation T 
was as follows: 


Lamson: Do you have time to see me a minute, Mr. Terry? L 
Terry: Yes, what's on your mind? T 
Lamson: Stambaugh. I don't think the week's suspension without pay will I 


hold up. All he'd have to do is appeal to Mr. Morrison in 
Industrial Relations, and we wouldn't have a leg to stand on. 





Terry: He hasn't though. F 
Lamson: He hasn't been suspended without pay either. ] 
Terry: He, what ? | 
Lamson: Hasn't been suspended. I met him after he left your office. When 

he told me his story, I realized the spot we'd be in if he appealed | 

to Industrial Relations and it went to the big boss. So I, well, I f 


thought you wouldn't mind if I told him he wasn't suspended. 
Terry: Where is he? I haven't seen him around. 


Lamson: He had a week's vacation coming. I told him to take it while we 
worked something out. 


Terry: You mean you told him to keep out of my sight until I cooled off? 


I guess you might say that. 


ay. 


tant, 


hen 











Lamson: 


Terry: 


Lamson: 


Terry: 


Lamson: 


Terry: 


Lamson: 
Terry: 


Lamson: 


Terry: 


Lamson: 


Terry: 


Lamson: 





Thanks -- but I want to take some action -- I just don't want to let the 
matter drop. CanlIcertify Miss Bullock's resume and send it over to 
the Industrial Relations office. 

No, her current job doesn't include any supervisory duties. 


Is there any way I can arrange things so Miss Bullock does get some 
supervisory experience? 


You could temporarily transfer Ricard to another job in another unit 
for 90 days. All that time Miss Bullock would be acting supervisor 


of the Invoice Unit. Or you could wait until next vacation when she 
could replace him while he is off. 


Then I could personally certify she had supervisory experience? 
Certainly. You could state it on her resume. After 90 days were 


up Ricard could be transferred back to the Invoice Unit and Miss Bullock 
would be eligible for the next supervisory position that came up. 


Could I keep Ricard out of the unit and make Miss Bullock the 
permanent supervisor? 


Yes, by having Ricard stay on the other job. 

In effect I could demote Ricard by transferring him to a lower rated job. 
No -- his new job couldn't be lower than the one he left.- The only way 
you could demote Ricard is to get approval from the head of Industrial 
Relations, the Plant Manager, and Chicago. 


Do I have anything I could make stick? 


We could find something. Like making false or unfounded statements 
about other employees, for example. 


What about Stambaugh? 


Any action against Stambaugh would be practically impossible. 


After Mr. Lamson left, Mr. Terry considered the courses of action open to 


him, 


First, he could do nothing. 


Second, he could temporarily transfer Ricard 


for several months to get some supervisory experience on Miss Bullock's record. 
Third, he could permanently transfer Ricard and make Miss Bullock the permanent 


supervisor of the Invoice Unit. 
Miss Bullock his job. 


Fourth, he could try to demote Ricard and give 
Mr. Terry wondered which one of these courses of action 


seemed the best to follow. 


Which course of action should Mr. Terry follow? 


Question 
Why? 
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GRIEVANCES 





The What, Where, When and 
Why of Grievances 


RIEVANCE and arbitration analysis is a sci- 

entific inquiry into the causes of grievances. It 

is used by a great many companies and by a number 

of large unions. Its primary purpose is to answer four 
questions: 


|, What are the grievances about? To get this infor- 
mation, grievances are analyzed to determine the sec- 
tion of the contract under which they arise. Once 
troublesome contract clauses are pinpointed, manage- 
ment and union officials, during negotiations, together 
attempt to rewrite the clauses so as to eliminate am- 
biguities. They also use the information on trouble 
spots in the contract to determine the content of 
training courses for supervisors and shop stewards. 
The greatest stress, of course, is placed on those sec- 
tions that have caused the greatest number of griev- 
ances. 


2. Where do grievances arise? Grievance and arbitra- 


tion analysis often pinpoints trouble spots in a plant — 


or office. Analysis may show, for example, that certain 
departments have a disproportionate number of griev- 
ances. This could indicate the need for supervisory and 
shop steward training in those departments. Or it may 
reveal personality conflicts between a supervisor and 
a shop steward that require the joint efforts of man- 
agement and the union to solve. In a few cases, it may 
indicate there has been an effort by union officials to 
“get” a particular supervisor. 


3, When do grievances arise and when are they settled? 
An analysis of when grievances were initiated indi- 
cates definite patterns. For instance, the number of 
grievances may double or triple just prior to the ex- 
piration of a contract. On the other hand, during the 
period of good feeling around vacation time or after an 
amicable contract is signed, grievances are likely to 
fall off. Then during the grouchy winter months, they 
are apt to rise again. 

Determining the step in the grievance procedure 
at which grievances are settled often tells a great deal 
about an organization. If a majority of grievances are 
settled at the first step, it is generally assumed that 
the foremen and stewards have been trained to accept 
responsibility and make decisions. But if a large pro- 
portion of grievances go to arbitration, it often indi- 
cates that passing the buck is the rule. 


4. Why do grievances arise? Grievance and arbitra- 
tion statistics mean little unless the underlying reasons 
for grievances are laid bare. This is the most basic 
purpose of grievance and arbitration analysis. 

Once the “why” of a grievance is found, a course 
of action may become apparent. For example, griev- 
ances concerning incentives may be frequent because 
of a complex and difficult-to-understand incentive sys- 
tem; or the trouble may have arisen because an inade- 
quate explanation of the incentive system was given 
to the workers; in another case, loose standards may 
have created cinch jobs. Or when the grievances are 
not of one type but occur frequently in a particular 
department, the underlying cause may be attributed, 
in one instance, to poor supervisory selection, in an- 
other to nepotism, and in yet another to poor training. 

In each case, analysis reveals both the problem and 
the possible courses of action required to remedy it. 


Who's Right vs. What's Right 


The approaches to grievance analysis listed above 
are universally agreed upon. To this list, however, 





Table 1: Number of Companies Making Grievance 
Analysis, by Size of Company 





No. of Employees 








‘ 1,000- Over 
Total 1-249 250-999 4,999 5,000 
Make grievance 
ee Se ee eee 97 2 18 37 45 
Do not make 
grievance analysis.... 105 21 $1 28 25 
NG abeWer 3o045508k 12 2 8 2 5 
ROURMN Sorte ea as 214 25 47 67 75 





Table 2: Number of Companies Making Arbitration 
Analysis, by Size of Company 





No. of Employees 
1.000- Over 








Total 1-249 250-999 4,999 5,000 
Make arbitration 
Ort re 62 Q 9 16 35 
Do not make 
arbitration analysis .. 68 5 18 Q7 23 
INGPRNWER 2.50%. 056 00d 84 19 25 24 16 
AG.) Sey meer 214 26 47 67 74 
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some management and union officials would add a 
fifth point that needs to be determined: they would 
make up a box score of the number of grievances and 
arbitrations settled in management’s favor and the 
number settled in the union’s favor. Others decry 
such an approach. They say it creates false criteria for 
management and union officials alike. The underlying 
motif of grievance and arbitration analysis, these 
critics say, is not counting noses to determine who’s 
right; rather its ultimate goal is the joint determina- 


tion of what's right. 


Who Makes Grievance and Arbitration Analysis 





Not all industrial relations executives and union 
officials use grievance and arbitration analysis. As 
indicated in Table 1, this method is generally used by 
larger firms. Of seventy-five firms with 5,000 or more 
employees, seventy use grievance analysis; while of 
twenty-three firms with less than 250 employees, only 


two use grievance analysis. However, some of these 
smaller firms point out that they do not use a formal 
procedure to analyze their grievances because th 
have so few during a year. They can make the nee 
sary analysis in their heads. In short, the bigger the 
firm the greater the possibility of a large number of 
grievances and therefore the greater importance of 
grievance analysis in preparing for bargaining, 

The picture is much the same in the case of arbi. 
tration analysis, as can be seen in Table 2. The ma. 


jority of larger firms make such analyses. Among 


smaller firms, a very high proportion do not. Their | 
reason is obvious; many say that they haven’t had an 
arbitration case in years. 

Unions likewise make use of grievance and arbitra. 
tion analysis. Among those that do so are the Ma- 
chinists, the Steelworkers, the Textile Workers and 
the Building Service Employees International Union 


(all AFL-CIO). 


Example A—A Running Chronological Record of Grievances 























Division Disposition of Level at 
Department or Group Nature of Grievance Union Position Management Position Grievance W hich Heard 
Accounting Revenue Div. Violation of Article Where evening over- The general practice Answer not satis- Div. 
XI, relief periods, by time worked in ex- is not to allow relief factory. Appealed 
refusing to allow fif- cess of the regular periods during eve- to area level. 
teen-minute relief day is the equiva- ning hours of over- 
period during three- lent of as much asa ___ time worked and the 
hour period of eve- minimum session of agreement makes no 
ning overtime work three hours, the time _ provision for allow- 
on January 22,1956. should be given the ing such relief peri- 
(Prior to this date it same treatment asa _ ods. Any change in 
was customary for separate session and __ the provisions of the 
revenue employees a fifteen-minute re- agreement would be 
to take a fifteen- lief period should be a matter of negotia- 
minute relief period allowed. Where ses- tion and such a 
during evening over-__ sions of overtime are change cannot be 
time work of three worked on the sixth made locally. The 
hours’ duration.) day, relief periods agreement does not 
are allowed. No dif- _ provide for relief pe- 
ference exists where riods during four- 
overtime worked is hour periods of over- 
in excess of the reg- time work on Satur- 
ular day, when such day (sixth day). 
overtime is in the However, breaks are 
amount of three permitted as a cour- 
hours, equivalent to _tesy to employees. 
& minimum session; 
and where the over- 
time is worked on a 
sixth day. 
Example B—A Running Chronological Record of Grievances 
. R Disposition 
= Fatal 1st Step 2nd Step 3rd Step 4-Man Board Arbitration 
Station Grievant Classif. Subject Date Date Ans. Date Ans. Date Ans. Date Ans. Date Am. 
AXY Cane, A. Clnr Acft Overtime—sick on holiday 1/9 1/14 D 1/21 D 1/27 D 2/5 D 5/6 D 
Dunn, B. CbhnSve AOL reprimand—holiday sick 1/9 1/4 D 1/3 D 2/13 D 3/8 G 
Baker, C. Gr Sve Overtime allocation 1/13 1/16 D 1/21 D 1/27 D 2/5 G 
Able, D. L. Maint Straight time pay—holiday sick 1/15 1/21 D 1/28 D 1/30 G 
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G - Granted 
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Example C—A "What" Type of Analysis: Annual Report of Grievances by Cause 
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June 1953 to 1956 

December 1953 1954 1955 to June 30 Total 
BOPAMBOUS . ec eee ee cece ne cenctenceteeeseeseenseneseess _-_ _ 2 3 5 
Bargaining unit .........--. ee cece eee cece cece e cette eee n anes _ 4 z 3 14 
Er eer erate rece ee Teer ete Teeter creer 10 66 71 125 272 
WaT PAE EAU LON ULONEE Silo oe cet 516 cists ss neta Sisvaas Siapaseors ee ss aaa ane Oo 5 8 1 — 414 
NE OUI css a csc ss chlbeeecentartbenssacenaentes vi 2 8 _ _ 5 
IMPLI role ota MNS Oe clone Calon ee oie cate ees Maeno — 4 12 8 24 
“HU Wig seboegode des seegocucd: Combupeanuce ononane cocepeceonrec 5 5 386 15 61 
NE is ilin anc cocicnk sings RMAMR Ors AUPE eR ken ll 88 205 84 388 
IDIPEE ERNE POR OIENI oe 95 seri sicy = cco aveiios cre: Sic ev'ecarcrsicssete'o mie mie la ore etree eco are ale Stet 5 44 50 92 121 
tes signe ala wdoiebhnun de ehedsnsrase tenes 23 41 32 24 120 
an ack Let ain uiiund GO Cnn REIKI YE — 1 16 5 22 
PITAL CIM i ent rata onc ss acres porary rage) ars cap eyshais a dla ues xia Eun Ree Olos 5 26 47 57 185 
RUE OR UACNOER te Sect e ore ea deere shia ores Eaten matte me aera 1 — 1 —_ 2 
gta tEOIT ATSIC MONVONTIED e566 a2 esc Site ob ace Sa ee Sa Ros Oe aS —_ _ 1 a 1 
SVS AIT SER CONT CHI CIGNA to 7 oie 0 or cr5'<-cieeninaescict ty ac suofe}ais wisi Si eaeetelaseus tiers os cera — 14 23 — 37 
NOUEYE REELS TREND SEVERN Gaerne ose Oty rere esas ay hrevevg oestrous ean Were sieeaPorany eal —— — _— 1 1 

HOMER So oSu 4, Sau cloves wrahank oseKaceiel ad ER Re Mel ote Wad eee Oe eras. 152* 765" 1388* 990* $245" 





a Totals do not add because complete report has not been reproduced here. 


Example D—A "What" Type of Analysis: Monthly Report of Grievances by Cause 























July August September October November December 
Per Per Per Per Per Per 
Character No. Cent No. Cent No. Cent No. Cent No. Cent No. Cent 
Advancement and reclassification...... 19 158 Q7 18.4 22 29.7 26 $5.6 24 185 67 $2.4 
ORES a SE eS cee ae eee 1 0.8 1 0.7 — —- — a+ 3 17 4 19 
PS eT BREN y 6c, 50 <8 orcusier ace isis One wal ate HOE a 8 6.7 —_ _ 3 4.1 2 2.7 3 Be 2 1.0 
NOVO a oie rite teens eae here 80 25.0 33 22.4 $1 41.9 ll 15.1 ll 62 20 9.7 
IR RRNA ele co Si is wher RSET SS coeN SOME) cy trie ates Sa 53 44.2 59 40.1 15 20.3 28 88.4 95 53.6 11 53 
Working conditions ...............6 8 25 18 122 “= os 4 65 — 86 415 
1) COOLS C0) a 2 Ber 2 14 1 18 —_ —_ 1 0.6 — _ 
Review (grading or comment) ........ — — 2 14 coe — a oo 31 175 9 43 
Total received during month........ 120 1000 147 #1000 74 100.0 78 1000 177 4211000 207 1000 
No. pending beginning of month....... 242 302 367 454 609 518 
PORN aso aoe cc tron cn ieee 862 449 441 527 786 720 
Disposition 
CompanyiOGas: 2206 sk Sew ea Ss aes 197 87.6 185 894 107 77.0 89 556 154 46.4 89 80.2 
INISON SMES Sos sre oe tes oc ayare ots: Sess asain > 8 21 3 14 7 5.0 6 3.8 3 0.9 4 3.6 
Compromised—company basis ...... 2 14 8 39 15 108 5 $1 dL? 85.2 2 18 
Compromised—union basis ......... 18 8.9 11 53 10 72 60 87.5 58 17.5 16 144 
OCLISEUOU vairavortetndien Stmaevns 145 1000 207 41000 139 100.0 160 1000 3382 1000 111 #1000 
Total disposed during month........ 145 207 189 160 8382 111 
No. pending end of month............. 217 242 802 367 454 609 
Informal complaints—oral........... 187 124 115 119 118 78 
Informal complaints—written........ 9 13 23 27 $9 $1 





Preliminaries to Analysis 





Before analyzing the what, where, when and why of 
grievances, many executives set down, in brief form, 
a chronological record of each grievance as it goes 
through the various steps to its ultimate disposition. 
This running record is sometimes set down in detailed 
form as in the case of example “A.” The record of each 
grievance shows the department in which it occurred, 
the union’s position, management’s position and the 
disposition of the grievance. On the other hand, the 
running record, as shown in example “B,” may merely 
list the grievant, his location, the subject of the griev- 
ance, and its disposition. 


One of the advantages of these types of grievance 





record forms, according to those who use them, is that 
the company can continuously add to the original ma- 
terial and bring the record up to date. Also, it is from 
this complete record that the company can make its 
own grievance analysis at a later date. But whether 
or not formal running records are kept, in order to 
answer any or all of the four questions—what, when, 
where or why—the analysis must proceed from the 
basic data of grievances. 


The "What" Approach 





The question most frequently prompting grievance 
analysis is: “What are the grievances about?” One 
western company, example “C,” has used this “what” 
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approach to break down over 3,000 grievances in one 
of its plants. Determining the cause of the grievance is 
important, the company believes, in order “to contra- 
dict union claims that there is much dissatisfaction 
over certain issues, such as poor working conditions.” 

Another western company analyzes the causes of 
grievances on a monthly percentage basis, as shown in 
example “D.” It breaks grievances down on the basis 
of their character—such as grievances having to do 
with advancement, reclassification, layoff, and com- 
pany regulations. The form shows the percentage set- 
tled each month; the number settled on company basis, 
union basis, or compromise; the total number settled 
during each month; and the total number disposed of 
during the month. Also useful in giving the com- 
plete picture of the workers’ grievances is the bottom 
line, on which the company keeps a record of informal 
complaints, either oral or written. 


Example E—A "What" Type of Analysis: Summary of 
Grievances by Contract Articles Cited or Involved 











An eastern manufacturing company uses a simpler 
form, as shown in example “E.” It consists of a listing 
of the particular contract articles cited in grievance 
disputes and the number of times each article was 
mentioned, starting with the most frequently cited, 
The company can then concentrate its attention jn 
bargaining on those clauses that have caused the most 
difficulty. 


The "Where" Approach 


The plant, department or division in which the 
grievance occurred becomes the focal point in the 
“where” approach to grievance analysis. It is obvious 
in example “F” that grievances occurred most fre- 
quently in the overhead lines department and the 
underground lines department. 

In example “G,” it can be seen that plant A has far 
more than its share of grievances. Both these examples 
seem to indicate that research is needed to determine 
why the two departments in example “F” and plant A 
in example “G” are trouble spots. 


The "When" Approach 
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Example H—A "When" Type of Analysis: Grievances by Month 
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Example I—A "When" Type of Analysis: Grievances 
by Year and Step at Which Settled 
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marked increase in grievances in example “H.” A mid- 
western company used the “when” approach (example 
‘T’) to demonstrate to the union that the grievance 
procedures worked effectively during a five-year con- 
tract, with most of the grievances solved at the first 
step. The company was also able to point to another 
improvement: in the five-year period, the number of 
grievances going to the final steps had decreased. 


The "Why" Approach 


The “why” approach does not lend itself to con- 
venient statistical tabulation. Rather it is the result 
of applying reasoning power to what is gleaned from 
the “what,” “where” and “when” tables, and then 
following up these leads. It is the product of knowl- 
edge, experience and research. Grievance and arbitra- 
tion analysis may show, for example, that at one 
plant practically no grievances are settled at the first 





and second steps. Through a follow-up with the “why” 
approach, it may be discovered that an autocratic 
plant manager and an equally autocratic union official 
have taken over the complete grievance procedure to 
the consternation of supervisors and shop stewards. At 
another plant, a “when” analysis may show that an 
extremely high percentage of grievances are going to 
arbitration. Why? Because a union election is coming 
up and no union official wants to stick his neck out. 
As has already been indicated, it is the “why” part 
of grievance and arbitration analysis that supplies the 
real meaning. 
JAMES J. BAMBRICK, JR. 
Apert A. BLUM 
Division of Personnel Administration 








EXHIBIT 2 MERIT RATING 
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Employee Merit Rating 


Merit rating of rank-and-file employees can lead 
to better job performance, increased understanding 
between employees and management, and informed 
decisions by management on such matters as wage 
increases and promotions. That’s the consensus of 
the personnel executives who make up BNA’s Per- 
sonnel Policies Forum. 

Over two fifths of the firms participating in the 
Forum carry on formal merit rating programs for at 
least some of their nonsupervisory employees. Ex- 
ecutives representing most of the other firms, while 
reporting that no formal program is in effect, never- 
theless consider merit rating desirable. About a 
fifth of the Forum members feel that rating is unde- 
sirable or unworkable, at least under the conditions 
facing them. Many of these represent unionized 
firms and cite union opposition or foot-dragging as 
the principal obstacle. 

The primary purposes of merit rating, Forum 
members state, are to improve employee performance 
and to determine fitness for wage increases and 
promotions. Among the secondary objectives are to 
let employees know how they’re doing, to determine 
fitness for continued employment, and to evaluate 
management potential. 

Here is a summary of the techniques used by 
Forum members in rating employees: 


How Rating Is Done 


Over 70 percent of companies that have formal 
rating programs evaluate performance by means of a 
rating scale. That is, employees are rated as any- 
where from deficient to excellent in each of a num- 
ber of selected factors relating to their work. Some- 
what less than a quarter of these firms also require 
the rater to fill out a discussion-type report on each 
employee. Discussion-type reports without rating 
scales are used by about one company in six. 

The ranking and checklist methods are used by 
a handful of companies. The ranking method in- 
volves comparing employees to each other, on the 
basis either of selected factors or over-all perform- 
ance; the checklist method involves use of a series 


of questions designed to provide a profile of the 
employee being rated. 

Factors used in rating employees vary from com- 
pany to company, but there are several that may be 
considered practically standard — quality and quan- 
tity of work, job knowledge, and dependability, 
Adaptability, initiative, cooperation, and job atti- 
tude also appear frequently on merit-rating forms. 
Where supervisory potential is being evaluated, 
such factors as leadership, judgment, organizational 
ability, and cost consciousness are likely to be 
considered as well. 


Who Does the Rating 


The initial appraisal is made by the employee’s 
immediate supervisor in two out of three larger firms 
(more than 1,000 employees) and seven out of eight 
smaller ones. Occasionally a member of higher 
management—such as the department head or the 
general supervisor —does the rating. In the case of 
about 30 percent of larger firms but hardly any 
smaller companies, the employee is appraised by a 
team comprising two or three levels of supervision. 
Typical appraisal groups are the immediate super- 
visor and the general supervisor; and the foreman, 
the superintendent, and the plant manager. Partici- 
pation at this stage by members of the personnel 
staff, apparently, is quite rare. 

Ratings are reviewed by higher management in 
all but one of the larger and two of the smaller com- 
panies. The typical reviewing group consists of a 
member of the personnel staff and one or two men- 
bers of line supervision, such as the department 
head, the superintendent, or the plant manager. In 
about a third of the firms the reviewing is done by 
a single individual, generally the department head 
or the plant superintendent. 


Employee Interviews 


According to the personnel manager of a larger 
southern company, ‘‘Any merit rating or progress 
report not discussed with the employee is useless.”’ 
Perhaps sharing this view, all but one larger and 
one smaller firm require that management appraisals 
be discussed with employees. A number of execu- 
tives state, though, that such interviews are held 
only in certain cases — where the rating is adverse, 
for example, or where it appears that discussion 
will be helpful. 

Employee interviews almost always are conduct- 
ed by the immediate supervisor. In a few cases the 
personnel director gets into the act, either by him- 
self or incompany with line supervision. 


Reprinted by special permission from the February 14, 1957 issue of LABOR POLICY AND PRACTICE, 
published by The Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., Washington 7, D. C. 
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EXHIBIT 3 REINSTATEMENT OF EMPLOYEES 
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Reinstatement: How Well Does It Work? 


When an arbitrator orders an employer to put a 
discharged employee back on the payroll, manage- 
ment has a touchy situation on its hands. The em- 
ployee, for his part, may bear a good deal of ill 
will toward the company; and supervision, having 
concluded that the employee had outlived his use- 
fulness, scarcely can be expected to welcome him 
with open arms. Yet a study by Arbitrator Arthur 
M. Ross suggests that the odds are about two to 
one the reinstatement will work out well. 

The study* is based on arbitration awards re- 
ported in BNA’s Labor Arbitration Reports cover- 
ing the years 1950-55. Selected for inclusion -in 
the study were virtually all cases in which an 
employee was discharged for cause and subse- 
quently ordered reinstated; and which provided 
enough information to permit correspondence with 
the employer and the union. Two hundred seven 
employees and 145 companies were involved in 
these cases. 

Most of the employees were fired for overt types 
of misconduct. Thus, nearly 60 percent were fired 
for illegal strikes, strike violence, or deliberately 
restricting production; for insubordination; or for 
fighting, assaults; horseplay, or trouble-making. 
The rest were discharged for such things as ab- 
senteeism or tardiness, incompetence or negli- 
gence, dishonesty, intoxication, etc. 


Basis & Terms of Reinstatement 

For the most part, Ross finds, the employee’s 
guilt or innocence was not the deciding factor. More 
often (in 24 percent of the cases), mitigating cir- 
cumstances were cited as the ground for reinstate- 
ment. For example, the employee did assault a 
fellow employee, but he’d been sorely provoked. Or 
he did refuse an overtime assignment, but he’d put 
in a lot of overtime in recent months. In 19 percent 
of the cases, discharge was considered too harsh a 
penalty. In 10 petcent, the employer was held not 


*Ross described the study before the tenth annual meeting of 


the National Academy of Arbitrators in Philadelphia early this 
month. Complete proceedings of the meeting will be published 
by BNA later this year. 


to have met his obligations. In 9 percent, the dis- 
charge was held capricious or discriminatory. 

Twenty-one percent of the employees were rein- 
stated because of insufficient evidence. The be- 
havior of 8 percent was found partly or wholly justi- 
fied. The rest were reinstated for miscellaneous 
reasons. 

Only 30 percent of the employees received full 
back pay. Twenty-nine percent got partial back pay, 
and 41 percent got no back pay at all. 


Permanence of Reinstatement 


To find out how long reinstated employees have 
stayed on the job and what their employment ex- 
perience has been, Ross sent questionnaires to the 
employers. These produced information on 123 of 
the reinstated employees. 

Twelve never returned to work. Of those who 
did, 63 are still employed, while 48 have been 
terminated for one reason or another. Twenty-three 
of the latter group quit and 17 were fired, nine with- 
in a year of reinstatement. 

A majority of the short-service men have been 
terminated. In contrast, only one of the long-service 
men (six or more years of service) has been fired, 
and only three have quit. Ross concludes: ‘‘The 
reinstated long-service employee will probably last. 
The reinstated short-service employee is not so 
likely to remain.”’ 


Employer Reactions 

Employers were asked a number of questions re- 
lating to their experience with reinstated employ- 
ees. Here is a summary of their replies: 
e@ Sixty-five percent report satisfactory performance 
by reinstated employees. Only three long-service 
employees were described as unsatisfactory. 
e@ Sixty-four percent of the employees have made 
“‘normal occupational progress.”’ 
e@ Seventy percent of the employees have presented 
no disciplinary problems. Eight percent have re- 
peated the offense for which they were originally 
fired, and 22 percent have been guilty of other of- 
fenses. Noting that hardly any long-service employ- 
ees have been disciplined, Ross observes that ap- 
parently ‘‘the employee with considerable seniority 
is almost certain to stay out of trouble after being 
reinstated.” 
e@ The attitude of supervisors is said to have been 
favorable or neutral in 71 percent of the cases, un- 
favorable or resentful in 29 percent. 
e@ The employee’s attitude is said to have been 
good in 56 percent of the cases, unchanged in 14 
percent, poor in 30 percent. 

‘“‘These reports,’’ Ross suggests, ‘‘indicate a 
generally sound adjustment to the difficult human 
problems attending reinstatement after discharge.”’ 


Reprinted by special permssion from the February 28, 1957 issue of LABOR POLICY AND PRACTICE, 
published by The Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., Washington 7, D. C. 
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How To Speak Business-ese 


SPEAKING the other fellow’s language is one of the prime re- 
quirements of good communications. An even more valuable 
asset, however, is being able to understand what people are 
really saying. These definitions of common terms, from Steel 
and Reporting magazines, may prove helpful: 

A program—any assignment that can’t be completed by one 
telephone call. 

To expedite—To confound confusion with commotion. 

Co-ordinator—The guy who has a desk between two ex- 
pediters. 

Consultant (or Expert)—Any ordinary guy more than 50 
miles from home. 

To activate—To make carbons and add more names to the 
memo. 

Under consideration—Never heard of it. 

Under active consideration—We’re looking in the files for it. 

Reliable source—The guy you just met. 

Informed source—The guy who told the guy you just met. 

Unimpeachable source—The guy who started the rumor in 
the first place. 

A clarification—To fill in the background with so many de- 
tails that the foreground goes under. 

We are making a survey—We need more time to think of 
an answer. 

Note and initial—Let’s spread the responsibility for this. 

See me, or Let’s discuss—Come down to my office. I’m lone- 
some. 

Give us the benefit of your present thinking—We'll listen to 
what you have to say as long as it doesn’t interfere with what 
we've already decided to do. 

Will advise you in due course—If we figure it out, we'll let 
you know. 

To give someone the picture—A long, confused, and inac- 
curate statement to a newcomer. 

Numerous surveys show—It’s our private opinion and we 
don’t like to be contradicted. 

Almost overnight—Anything less than a year. 

We are confident that—We’re keeping our fingers crossed. 

There is every reason to assume that—It’s up to you to 
make it come true. 

Congratulations on a job well done—What do you think 
you’re being paid for? 

Much important work yet to be done—Well, what are you 
waiting for? 

Approaching an interesting condition—Be ready to run 
either way. 

Must utilize manpower more efficiently—Somebody’s loafing. 


Courtesy SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT, December 1956 











